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KILN-DRIED NEW CORN. 


It appears that a good deal of new corn is grading No. 
2 in Chicago after all. The Chicago Herald says: There 
is a claim that kiln dried new corn is not deliverable on 
contracts because the germ is killed. One of the largest 
elevator owners gave this as his opinion. The inspectors 
do not agree with this view. Inspector Smilie of the 
grain inspection department in answer to inquiries said: 
‘Yes, 1 have inspected new kiln-dried corn as contract 
this season because it was in every respect contract corn. 
It was dry and had all requirements. It was artificially 
dried, of course, but could only pass on its actual qual- 
ity and condition. The system of drying is unlike the 
old process. There was a time when the corn was occa- 
sionally slightly burned, and the process could be de- 
tected by the smell, At present it is dif- 


case in such a lenient manner toward the accused that the 


police magistrate could not well, under the circum-: 


stances, pass a heavier sentenze than he did, namely, fif- 
teen days’ imprisonment. But is it any wonder that our 
grain shippers, when they read the proceedings in court 
and the light sentence passed upon the men, felt indignant 
at the manner in which they believed their interests had 
been trampled upon and trifled with by the management 
of a monopoly that has antagonized them for years?— 
Trade Bulletin, Montreal. 


LINSEED OIL WORKS AT MANKA- 
TO, MINN. 


The linseed oil plant illustrated herewith is the prop- | 


erty of the Mankato Linseed Oil Works at Mankato, 


TRANSFER AND STORAGE RATES 
AT NEW YORK HARBOR. 


Since the dissolution of the grain warehouse trust last 
May, says the New York Commercial Bulletin, it has 
been a go-as-you-please scramble between the grain ware- 
houses and floating elevator companies of this port to see 
which wou.d get the most of the little business doing at 
the lowest rate. This fight ended in the consolidation of 
the two leading floating elevator companies last summer, 
under the title of the International Grain Elevator Co., 
which absorbed Mr. Armour’s company and -the New 
York, leaving only one other, McCord’s, which does 
more private business for McCord & Co. than of public 
transferring of grain in the harbor. 

Since the new crops began to come forward more freely, 

there has been an endeavor to restore and 


ferent. The moisture is taken out of 
the grain by a process of hot and cold 
blast being forced through it. The 
shrinkage caused by the drying out pro- 
cess leaves little profit, however, to the 
manipulator, and only a small amount is 
being brought up to grade in this way.” 


SHORTAGES AT MON- 
TREAL. 


The interest taken in the recent short- 
ages of grain at the Montreal Elevating 
Company bas by no means flagged among 
‘the principal exporters of grain at this 
port, but on the contrary it was increased 
when a grain dealer from Berthier last 
week made ihe statement that he sus- 
pected that stealings had been going on 
for some time from the fact that his bus. 


maintain regular rates, but it has been 
found difficult, as the bulk of the free 
arrivals have gone directly through this 
port into export. Until recently the re- 
duced shipments have left a considerably 
larger surplus to go to store. To secure 
the benefit of this increased business, it 
was found necessary to co operate, though 
impossible to form another trust af er 
the failure of the last one to succeed, in 
consequence of the short crops and small 
exports of the last year. But a meeting 
of the warehousemen was held, at which 
it was agreed to co-operate for restoration 
of old rates, to 9g cent per bushel for the 
first ten days’ storage and 4 cent for 
each ten days thereafter; and to restore 
the transfer charge to 5 cent also, and 14 
cent extra storage on shipments, to be 
paid by the vessel. The floating elevators, 


iness had sustained serious injury from 

shipments of grain going into Berthier by 

the boat from Montreal and being sold there at consider- 
ably under market values. He also expressed the opinion 
that had asearching investigation been promptly instituted 
by the Montreal Elevating Company the moment their two 
men were caught stcaling twenty-three bushels of grain 
and selling it for $10, othcr arrests must have fol- 
lowed, and the whole nefari-us business been exposed 
and puta stop to. The only promptness, however, that 
the management of the Montreal Elevating Company has 
apparently manifested throughout the whole affair is its 
suit for $4000 damages against the 7rade Bulletin for 
daring to comment upon what the grain shippers of this 
port considered its dilatory conduct ard manifested un- 
willingness to arrest the two men as soon as caught, and for 
expressing their astonishment in these columns that after 
finding, in spite of its lawyers opinion to the contrary, 
there was no alternative but to prosecute, it conducted the 


LINSEED OIL WORKS AT MANKATO, MINN, 


Minn. The plant was established in 1872, and the 
business has grown so that the works now have a capacity 
of seventy-five barrels of linseed oil and twenty five tons 
of oil cake per day. 

Much of the oil is shipped Eastin tanks, and is well 
known in some of the large Eastern markets, The oil 
consumed in the state is of the Mankato brand. About 
thirty men are employed in the works, which are kept 
running about nine months of the year. It provides an 
excellent market for the flaxseed dealers of the North- 
west. 

The buildings and warehouses of the company are very 
substantial structures. The storage capacity of the 
elevators is about 225,000 bushels. Between 300,000 und 
400,000 bushels of flaxseed are crushed annually at the 
works. Mr. J. A. Willard is manager, and W. D. 
Willard is assistant manager. 


which are only interested in the transfer- 

ring of grain from canal boats or lighters 
to vessels or to store, did not attend that meeting, which 
decided that the above rates should be put in force as soon 
as the floaters would agree to maintain the latter rates for 
transfer. This was accomplished Oct. 4, by the consent 
of President Armour of the International Company, to 
charge above rates from that date, to which Mr. McCord 
agreed to adhere as long as the Internatioral Company 
maintained them. At the meeting of Sept. 30 all the 


stationary grain stores and elevators in Brooklyn were 


represented by Messrs. Annan, Lambier, Bartlett, Pinto, 
Beard and the U. 8. Warehouse Co. 


Jose Castro, a wealthy Mexican, attempted to raise the 
price of corn to $4 a bushel, and the natives shot him full 
of holes. This ought to be a warning to wicked Chica- 
go men who think of opening branch operations in Mex- 
ico,— Kansas Oity Star. 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


A WHEAT ELEVATOR PROBLEM. 


It is a common opinion among the farmers of the West 
that they do not receive fcr their products at the farm 
the prices to which they are fairly entitled; that, in short, 
they are robbed by the intermediary agents who buy and 
transport from producer.to consumer. We are familiar 
with the working out of this opinion in the matter 
of railway rates. In North Dakota the farmers 
are trying to put into effect a law aimed principally at 
the elevator companies. The feeling against the large 
companies, who now own most of the country elevators 
and grain warehouses, is of several years’ standing. Two 
years ago that state passed three or four severe laws 
against elavators. These were found to be mutually 
contradictory and the meaning so confused that little or 
no attempt was made toward enforcing them. These 
objections were sought to be removed by a general law 
passed at the last session. 

This present law declares that all elevators in the state 
used for storing wheat are public warehouses, and there- 
fore subject in all respects to the state. It provides that 
elevator accounts shall be open to inspection, and that 
regular statements of receipts and expenses shall be made; 
that 2 cents per bushel shall be the maximum charge for 
storage of wheat for the first twenty days, including in- 
surance, and that all wheat shall be inspected and the 
grade determined in North Dakota under the supervision 
of the railroad commissioners. 

Against all these stringent provisions the elevator com- 
panies protest vigorously, and will ~ 
resist them by all possible means. 
These companies object to make 


process tends to raise the price of wheat at harvest by 
equalizing its present with its future value. Upon re- 
view of the whole situation, it appears that the Alliance 
legislature of North Dakota has given us a striking in- 
stance of a bad law passed in defiance of every known 
and acknowleged economic principle.— Mw York Hvening 
Post. 


THE RACINE SELF-SETTING 
BOILER, 


For a long time there has been a demand among elevat- 
or men for a low priced but durable boiler, that could be 
easily understood and hand!ed by any one of average 
intelligence, and yet would not necessitate the expense of 
an expensive setting such as is required for the ordinary 
horizontal stationary boiler. Frequently grain men rent 
elevators whose owners will not equip with reliable steam 
power. ‘The lessee does not want to go to 
the expense of putting in an outfit in solid 
ma‘onry setting, although the profits of a 
single season’s trade might pay for such 
an outlay. If he could only buy a reliable 
boiler at a moderate cost that at the end 
of the season, or at the expiration of his 
lease, he could remove at slight expense 
and with no damage to the building, he 
would have a steam power of his own. 
Such a boiler is shown in the illustration 
given herewith, ard is being put on the 


public their private affairs. They 


declare that 2 cents per bushel for 


three weeks’ storage at country ele- 


vators will not pay expenses, They 


GRAIN DEALERS ORGANIZE. 


For many years the grain dealers and millers through- 
out the Cumberland Valley have been in the habit of tak- 
ing their customers’ grain on storage. The farmers 
threshed and delivered the grain to the mills or ware- 
houses, left the same with the dealer or miller, took his 
receipt therefor, and then sold the grain when they were 
ready. It wasa practice which caused dealers and mill- 
ers a great deal of trouble, subjected them to risk, and 
entailed considerable loss upon them by shrinkage and 
in other ways. So to avoid these evils the men in the 
business in the Cumberland Valley lately effected an or- 
ganization and elected a miller as their president. 

Quarterly meetings are to be held for the consideration 
of topics which may be of interest or benefit to the associa- 
tion. At present the membership is more local than 
otherwise in its character, owing to the fact that in 

nearly every other section this stor- 

§ age custom has been done away 

| with, but it is the intention, we un- 

U derstand, to invite others who may 

ein be interested to join in the ‘‘anti- 
| ) storage” movement. 
> ik It seems that heretofore those who 
received grain on storage were 
legally responsible to their patrons 
should loss by fire or other casual- 
ties occur, notwithstanding the con- 
ditions of their receipts given for 
same. They were subject to consid- 
erable loss by the shrinkage of grain 
held a long while, and by having 
their warehouses overstocked with 
stored grain, to the utter impossi-. 
bility of holding their own pur- 


therefore decline to receive grain 


on storage under the restraints of 
the law, but will buy it. They 
have taken good legal counsel, and 
consider their position unassailable. 
The courts have lately tended to 
ward the doctrine that agencies in 
which the public have an interest 
by reason of public use are subject 
to regulation, so warehousemen 
may be legally regulated by the 
state of North Dakota, But if a 
company adheres strictly to the plan 
of only buying wheat, storing its 
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own wheat in its own elevators, it is 


conducting a private business, and 


is beyond the special control of the 


legislature. 

As to the profits of country eleva- 
tors, it may be and probably is the fact that in some cases 
injustice has been done to the Dakota wheat producer, but 
generally speaking, if the elevator companies have earned 
money, the farmers have been equally benefited. Theone 
clear proof of this is the fact the farmer need not sell to 
the grain man at his station, but can forward his cars to 
Minneapolis or Duluth. He is sure to receive strict grad- 
ing in those large markets, and to get from commission 
men the highest market price 1 ss exp’nses. The fact 
that the wheat growers who have done this have in the 
long run lost money is warrant for the assertion that the 
elevator agents, generally speaking, pay fair prices.- The 
farmers’ complaint, then, seems to be that, in spite of fair 
treatment to growers, the elevators are profitable; and 
this profit—though not open to them—the farmers seek 
to restrict by oppressive legislation. If a capitalist is 
giving us better prices for our product than we could 
otherwise obtain, it is folly to complain that he also is 
making something; it is worse than foolish to obstruct 
his enterprise. 

The profits of country elevators, whenever they become 
at all large, are not made by simply doing a receiving 
and forwarding business. Elevator officers watch the 
course of prices closely, and on buying a Jarge quantity 
of wheat now they at once try to s:ll the same quantity 
in some terminal market for future delivery. The dif- 
ference between September and December prices for 
wheat, we will say, may afford them a profitable storage 
charge for the intervening time. This of course requires 
experience, command of capital, and storage room, and 
while profitable in the hands of men who make a business 
of it, is beyond the average farmer. On the whole, this 


TITE RACINE SELF-SETTING BOILER. 


market by the Racine Hardware Manufacturing Company 
of Racine, Wis. 

This boiler has a heavy sheet iron furnace lined with 
heavy fire bricks, while the back-end is of heavy cast 
iron, with heavy cast liners, leaving a dead air space 
between, so there is no possibility of fire from the bviler 
itself any more than if it was in an ordinary brick setting. 
In fact there is not as much, as the boiler can be plac d 
on a floor and fired with perfect safety, the ash pit being 
contained in the boiler setting itself. The boiler is made 
of best quality of homogeneous steel plate, thoroughly 
tested, and fitted with safety valve, feed, check and blow- 
off valve, steam and water gears, and is shipped frem the 
works ready for use. No masonry of any kind is re- 
quired. It will burn any kind of fuel. The firm has 
long made fuel oil burners, and can attach these when 
required, and so make the fuel supply automatic, 

The company already enjoy a very flattering trade with 
their vertical automatic engines, and these, combined 
with the above boiler, will make an exceedingly neat and 
compact outfit, occupying but little room, and being so 
simple that any one can attend tothem. They make 
ergines in from one to ninety horse power. The self- 
setting boiler is furnished in from foyr to twenty horse 
power sizes. Larger boilers are furnished of the regular 
horizontal type. Elevator men in search of reliable power 
would do well to correspond with this company before 
placing their orders. 


At the present rate of scientific progress it won’t be 
long before farmers will use electric shocks in their corn 
fields.— Binghamton Republican, 


chased grain for a rise in the mar- 
ket. They were forced to sell their 
purchased grain at little or no mar- 
gin, to make room for incoming 
grain to be placed on storage, and 
stored grain could not be sold with- 
out making the warehousemen 
amenable to the law. When grain 
was received from the farmers a 
great desl of extra labor was in- 
volved in keeping accounts and in- 
voicing same, in o:der to keep track 
of ownership of grain in the ware- 
house. Then those who held the 
grain were nearly always forced to 
buy what was stored on a downward. 
market, and very often were re- 
quired to buy from 5 000 to 10,000 
bushels in a day or two, necessitating 
the investment of excessive capita] 
to meet such emergencies. The Grain Dealers’ and Mill- 
cvs’ Association of the Cumberland Valley was formed 
to attack these evils in the trade. It numbers among its 
membership the most infiuential men in the business in- 
dicated, and they Will no doubt succeed in accomplishing 
what they have set out to do. 

The officers are: S.C. Wagner, Newville, Pa., presi- 
deat; John A. Miller, Oakville, Pa., secretary; D..H. 
Miller, Oakville, Pa., treasurer; J. K. Beidler, Oakville, 
J. W. Sharpe, Newville, U. G. Barnitz, Barnitz, H. K. 
Miller, Huntsdale, H. J. Brinkerhoff, Walnut Bottom, 
executive committee. 


QUICK LOADING AT PHILAD 
PHIA. 


The Baltimore newspapers point with pride to the fact 
that the steamship Greystone loaded 98,000 bushels 
wheat last Saturday in eight hours and thirty-five min- 
utes at the new Canton Elevator No. 3, and claim that 
this is the quickest on the Atlantic coast. This, however, 
is a mistake, as the Philadelphia elevators lead not only 
the United States but the whole world in the rapid load- 
ing of grain vessels. The best record extant was made a 
few days ago at the Port Richmond Elevator, when the 
steamer Thomas Anderson was loaded with 110,053 bush- 
els of grainin eight hours. At the Girard Point elevators 
the best record made was on Sept. 23, when the City of 
Belfast loaded 100,778 bushels, the last 72,000 of which 
wre put aboard in five hours. On Aug. 381 the steam- 
ship Dunmore Head loaded 105,500 bushels in eight 
hours and ten minutes,—PA/iladelphia Price Current, 
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INCREASED PRODUCTION OF 
FLAXSEED. 


The production of flax in this country has increased 
rapidly within the last few years. This result has been 
occasioned almost wholly by the demand for seed and the 
high prices offered for the same. At present the demand 
for the fiber is very limited. Whatever manufacturers 
we have now using flax in making their products few are 
using American flax, and these to only a small extent. It 
is only in exceptional cases that flax is grown forits fiber, 
though it is asserted that the reverse was formerly true. 
In 1866 50,000 acres were devoted to the cultivation of 
flax. Between 1866 and 1869 this area was almost 
doubled. It is said that in 1866 about three-sixteenths of 
the cotton crop was covered with flax bagging, and in 
1869 three-fourths of the entire crop was baled with flax 
fiber. This would indicate an increased production of 
flax of from 12,090,000 to 80,000,000 pounds. 

A recent report of the Department of Agriculture con- 
tains the follows statements as to how this industry dis- 
appeared: ‘The cotton crop of 1870 was 4,347,000 bales, 
This enormous production taxed the capacity of every 
bagging mill in the country to its utmost. Even with 
the opening of the new factories large orders for jute 
bagging were placed abroad to make good the short sup- 
ply which seemed inevitable. Then followed the year 
1871, a year of the bitterest antagonism between manu- 
facturers and the holders of raw material. 


siderable seed at present. 


om 
Out of a total of importations is not used dirt is thrown in and covered with hay to pro- 


in 1890 valued at $2,839 057, the British East Indies are ! tect the corn in bottom of crib. For any further infor- 


credited with direct importations amounting to $1,864,- 
074 and England with $938,311, which are undoubtedly 
reshipments of India seed, while the Argentine Republic 
supplied $31,597. 

The following have been our imports of flaxseed for the 
crop years ending June 30 of the following years: 


iG? 68 bate MSE Oe S Pes eT LL Ae $ 418,202 
ES eek Gee eae 677/040 || 1888... ........00.- 1,624,964 
Ee eer 810791848 | 1880)...... 0000.5. 3,851,685 
POA Gaus tie ee apts Gl. 2'839,057 
TSGR MD ee oh cca ce L000 A) ABO gcicsre Jes so dd 1,677,552 


We have exported some flaxseed in years when our out- 
put was too large to meet immediate demands, and these 
shipments have gone almost wholly to Canada. In 1883 
our exports of flaxseed were valued at $41,155, in 1890 at 
$19,792, and in 1891 at $184,564. Our exports of flax:eed 
have rather gone out in the form of oil. Most of these 
shipments have been made to Centraland South American 
countries and to Mexico. In 1890, out of a total of ex- 
ports amounting to $55,036, South America took $23,476, 
Central America $3,610, and Mexico $10,244 


A PORTABLE CORN CRIB. 


This year’s large corn crop will necessitate the erection 
of many new corn cribs, for the grain is too valuable to 
be burned or left on the ground to rot as was the case 


mation address W. J. Adam, Water and Wallace streets, 
Joliet, Ill. 


HANDLING WHEAT. 


When a belief gains almost general currency, it is a 
difficu"t matter to change that belief, no matter how 
false it may be. The farmers will no doubt still labor 
under the false impression that the grain shippers will 
cheat them right and left in cases where they have dam- 
aged wheat. We think, however, that business men will 
readily comprehend the great error which lies in the 
somewhat general belief that grain men can derive a 
better profit from damaged than from choice grain. No 
doubt there are dishonest grain buyers, as well as there 
are dishonest men in other branches of business, and in 
some instances, perhaps, advantage may be taken of a 
farmer who has slightly damaged grain. This, however, 
has nothing to do with the general business principle, 
which is the same in handling wheat as in any other 
commodity, namely, that itis more satisfactory to both 
the buyer and the seller to handle a good than a poor 
quality of a commodity. 

As statedin a previous issue, damaged wheat will be 
salable in a short crop year, but in a year of abundance 
it would be a very slow sale. This year is one of crup 
failure or partial failure over a large 


It was necessary to effect sales, and prices 
of both fiber and bagging were forced 
down. Then followed the tariff Jegisla- 
tion of 1872, which removed the duty on 
jute butts, and mill after mill throughout 
the West was forced to suspend opera- 
tions, and they never resumed.” 

Flax requires very little cultivation, and 
is a good preparatory crop for wheat and 
other grain. There has been a steady 
movement westward, as one state after an- 
other has succeeded to the position of the 
largest producer. “In 1840,” says J. R. 
Dodge, ‘‘ Virginia stood easily first in flax 
growing; in 1850 New York and Ohio 
were at the head; in 1860 and again in 1870 
Ohio had the largest acreage, but by 1880 
Illinois was first; in 1887 the then territory 
of Dakota had advanc:d to first place, and 
in 1890 the state of South Daketa had the 
largest acreage, though Minnesota pro- 
duced the largest crop. Three of the four 
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states which, at different periods, have 


stood first in this crop—Virginia, New 


York and Illinois—are not now factors in 
production, the first having now less than 
200 acres and the others less than 5,000 eacb, while Ohio 
ranks but eighth.” 

To 1887 1,284,812 acres were under flax cultivation in 
this country; in 1838 1,081,751 acres; in 1889 1,060,285 
acres, and in 1891 1,927,293 aces. In 1859 our output of 
flaxseed was estimated at 5,660,867 bushels, in 1869 at 1,- 
740,444 bushels, in 1879 at 7,170,951 bushels, in 1887 at 
10,619,742 bushels, in 1888 at 9,479,571 bushels, in 1889 
at 9,816,320 bushels, and this year at 15,455,272 bushels. 

The following table shows the estimated acreage and 
yield by states for 1891: 


Acres, Bushels. 

OHO etalon ete saree ap seas Gaacdeds 18,498 133,912 
FSAI Sec inch 8s ges ree doe an 3,011 26,3849 
BRIER Gs 6:9 Ags cia oa Sk SN Nts Os rm 4,438 35,013 
WRIGCOUONE winaa robo -'- bs Dodrisnes <5 6,451 68 909 
WRERRBEOREG, Saxe he seine se siateentns 425,089 4,082,981 
ESE calcite chair Sins ees steer veiw ose 280, 704 2)898, 596 
BB OUTT ides: sc ese « one nis vie 66,577 459,848 
Nate e yes ninth s oie VE Se oat 369,000 2,600,000 
MTs islates. Wels ene sh ons dete senses 240,000 1,975,000 
PIGPERULIA OLE pis one c aint mntwnie sie 115,000 580,000 
BOUGUMUARK OUR vib brccdess se veer vic 390,446 2,431,504 
EAN) ocivninsnc sae bap won nnd ene 17,079 163,160 
CIN DUES 28 SR a aaa 1,927 293) 15,455,272 


Although we are large producers of flaxseed and our 
output has greatly increa:ed, still we are importers of the 
foreign product. These imports are largely re-exported 
in the form of linseed oil, but from the fact that it pro- 
duces a different grade ef oil from that made from Ameri- 
can flaxseed, it is used in different forms and for different 
purposes, so th.t it is only in part a competitor with our 
own product, The major part of these imports comes 
from India, though the Argentine Republic furnishes con- 


A PORTABLE CORN CRIB. 


two years ago. It has long been recognized that a cheap 
portable corn crib would meet with great favor among 
country grain buyers, and there will be an unusual de- 
mand for such a crib this year. 

The crib illustrated herewith consists of beveled slats, 
one inch thick, woven between six sets of galvanized 
steel wires, and fastened together, making a circle twelve, 
sixteen, twenty or twenty-four feet in diameter and eight 
feet high, with a door at the bottom for emptying the 
crib, The slats are beveled so as to allow the wires to 
securely hold them in their place. The capacity of these 
cribs range from 703 bushels to 28.93 bushel. 

For ordinary use no floor is required, but a circular 
floor is made just fitting inside the cribbing, when re- 
quired. 

The crib is shipped all rolled up in a bundle, and re- 
quires no tools nor mechanic to erect it. The fastening 
attachments are all properly secured, and all there is to 
do is to stand it up on a circle, Jatch it together and fill it 
up. Ten or fifteen minutes is all the time it should take 
to erect acrib. When shelling, if you use more than one 
crib, as soon as one is empty take it around and set it 
under the cob-carrier, where it will receive the cobs from 
the other cribs of corn and keep them in good condition 
for fuel. 

The cribs being movable, can be taken down and re 
moved as often as desired, thus preventing them from 
becoming a harbor for rats and mice. A good cheap roof 
may be made by taking a piece of canvas or heavy 
sheeting, and draw it tightly over the top of the crib and 
give it a coat of paint. 

When a board floor is used the cribbing is drawn tight 
around the circulat floor and fastened. When this floor 
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portion of Europe. In the rye countries 
of Europe there has been a heavy gen- 
eral shortage in the crop, and to make 
this shortage up other cheap grains will 
be in demand. So far as this year is 
concerned, it is therefore safe to count 
upon a market in the rye-eating coun- 
tries of Europe for wheat which would 
hardly be salable in other years and 
which could not be handled for domestic 
trade at all. 

On account of this b-ing a short crop 
year, there will be very little wheat, even 
of the lowest quality, which will not be 
salable, and consequently shippers will 

have less risk in handling poor stuff. 
On the contrary, had this been a year of 
abundant wheat crops for the world gen- 
erally, it would been a very risky mat- 
ter for dealers to undertake to handle 
the poorer qualities of damaged grain. 
We know for a fact that the heaviest 
losses in the Manitoba grain trade in past 
years were made through handling dam- 
aged wheat. Dealers who bought this 
stuff by the bushel in Manitoba sold it 
by the ton for feed in the East, at a heavy loss. While 
it may be comparatively safe to purchase very poor grain 
this year, in ordinary years it is a risky matter to handle © 
anything badly damaged. This being the case, it is 
necessary that dealers who undertake to ship this class of 
grain should work ona considerable wider margin than 
if they. were handling choice qualities. 

One exchange which has vigorously attacked the Com- 
mercial brings up the old chestnut of mixing wheat, and 
endeavors to show that the farmers are cheated because 
the grain men improve the value of their purchases 
through what is known as manipulating wheat. Of 
course grain men grade up their purchases, sometimes 
adding a higher quality, to bring a car of wheat up to a 
certain grade, and sometimes reducing the quality, when 
it can stand some reduction without altering the grade. 
It is nonsense, however, to say that this practice is an in- 
justice to the farmer. On the other hand, the farmer is 
often the gainer thereby. Any advantage grain men 
gain from mixing enables them to pay higher prices to 
the farmers. If they can increase the value of their pur- 
chases by judicious mixing, they can naturally afiord to 
pay more for the wheat. It is a well known fact that 
wheat is often taken from farmers on the basis of a high- 
er grade than it will come up to. But even if the farmer 
did not receive a portion of the profit gained from mix- 
ing, the custom could not be considered as an injustice to 
him.— Winnipeg Commercial. 


When a Minneapolis man estimates that the Duluth el- 
evators will receive 50,000,000 bushels of wheat this year, 
it is safe to conclude that they will receive that amount 
at least. —Duluth News, 
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TESTS OF THE GRAIN TESTER. 


A report by the Purdue Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion says: Farmers have frequently expressed dissatis- 
faction with the grain tester used by millers and grain 
buyers in grading wheat. It seemed desirable, therefore, 
to ascertain the effect of different methuds of filling the 
measure, and the range in weight per struck bushel of 
different samples of the same wheat, as indicated by the 
tester. Accordingly three trlals of the tester, of ten 
weighings each, were made. In the first trial the wheat 
was run through a funnel and allowed to fall about ten 
inches into the tester, which was then gently tapped three 
times with the ends of the fingers before taking the struck 
measure. In the second trial, after running the wheat 
through the funnel as before, it was lightly pressed with 
the hand before applying the straight edge. In the third 
trial the grain was dipped up with a small scoop and lifted 
just over the edge of the tester, when the scoop was 
tipped and the wheat run into the tester with as little 
force as possible. 

The weighings of the first and second trials were care- 
fully made by the writer. In the third trial a miller did 
the weighing with great care, in the presence of the 
writer. 

Velvet chaff wheat, one of the heaviest varieties grown 
at this station, was used in all the weighings. Before 
weighing, the grain was run rapidly through the fanning 
mill to remove the chaff, long straw, etc. This operation 
did not take out all the joints of the wheat stems, but all 
other impurities were removed. 

In the first and second trials exactly the same sample 
was run through the tester each time, and, but for the 
small portion removed by the straight edge, the samples 
actually weighed would have been identical. In the third 
trial the sample weighed was practically the same each 
time, because, after the first weighing, the contents of 
the tester were turned back into the sack of wheat from 
which it had been taken. The wheat was then again 
dipped into the tester as before, weighed, turned back 
into the sack, and so on for all the weighings. 

The weights taken, maximum and minimum weight, 
and range of weight, both in pounds and per cent., are 
all shown in the accompanying table. The per cent. of 
range is based on the minimum weight in every case: 

SHOWING WEIGHT PER STRUCK BUSHEL. 


Vound per struck bushel. 

Wheat poured, Wheat poured| Wheat 

Weight. and shaken. | and pressed. | dipped. 
Wirghstiacewenes's 2 66.00 67,00 | 63.75 
Necond.ses mane 66.00 67.00 63.50 
Dhird ec -alowecs 66 50 67.00 63 50 
MOurth einen = 66.50 67.00 63.50 
it thas ae ates 66.75 67,50 63 50 
SIX thers center 67.00 67.50 63.75 
Seventh ........ 66 50 67.25 63.75 
Highthwnw.es..s 66.25 67.25 63 75 
WU Gh oe betes soe 66.50 67.50 63.50 
enth..isi. semis atte 47.00 67.25 63.50 
AVCPage eich sass 66.50 67.23 63.60 
Maximum...... 67.00 67.50 63.75 
Minimum....... 66.00 67.00 63.50 
Range—pounds. 1.00 0.50 0.25 
Range—per cent 1.52 075 0.39 


In taking the weight it was soon discovered that the 
faster the wheat was run through the funnel the lighter 
was the weight, and as it was impossible to run the wheat 
in a strictly uniform rate, this doubtless accounts for the 
wider range of weight in the first trial. The inequality 
in weight, due to difference in rate of filling tester, was 
partly neutralized by the pressure of the hand, in the 
second trial, which narrowed the range in weight, but 
increased the weight per struck bushel. The method 
employed in the third trial is the one recommended by 
millers, and although it gives the lightest weight per 
struck bushel, as would be expected, it is evidently the 
fairest of the three methods used in these trials of the 
tester. ; 

The trial shows (1) that wheat may be readily com- 
pressed into a more compact mass, (2) that slight differ- 
ences in the rate of filling a measure will increase or re- 
duce the quality of wheat that the measure will ho!d, and 
(8) that uniformity in filling the tester is just as important 
as great care in taking the samples to be weighed. The 
plain lesson of the experiment is that a number of fair 
samples of the wheat to be graded shonld be taken, and 
each weighed several times in a careful and uniform man- 
ner, and the average weight of the samples taken to rep 
resent the actual weight per struck bushel of grain, If 
the above named precautions are carefully observed the 


grain tester will show, with approximate accuracy, the 
average weight of the wheat per struck bushel; and it is 
therefore recommended as an unvarying and impartial 
standard of grading wheat. If honestly used, its results 
may be accepted with confidence of being equally fair to 
seller and buyer. 


A VERTICAL BOILER AND ENGINE 
COMPLETE. 


The building of many new country elevators in this 
country and Canada, and the greater demands made upon 
the handling capacities of all by reason of a large crop, 
has causeG many elevator men to look about for new 
power plants. Old plants of small power, occupying 
much space and consuming much fuel, are being dis- 
placed by modern plants which possess many improve- 
ments that are essential to the financial success of the el- 
evator man. ‘‘To increase the storage capacity of my 
elevator or increase the handling capacity,” is a question 
that a number of elevator men have decided by putting 
in a new power plant, and others are continually doing 
likewise. 

The complete vertical boiler and engine illustrated 
herewith occupies so little space that it is well adapted 
for use in grain elevators. The engines are of a neat and 
well-proportioned design. All rods and pins are of steel, 


A VERTICAL BOILER AND ENGINE COMPLETE, 


including the connecting rod and main shaft. The best 
means are provided for the proper adjustment of all the 
wearing parts. All parts are made duplicate, so that re- 
pairs will fit. They are neatly finished and nicely paint- 
ed and are carefully made throughout. Every engine is 
thoroughly and carefully tested before leaving the works. 
The engines are complete in themselves, and can be 
evsily and quickly placed in position. They can be set 
on the same base as the boiler or, separately. 

The boilers are made from the best homogeneous steel, 
and are tested at 150 pounds’ pressure. There are no 
cast-iron tubes or fire boxes in the boilers. The boiler is 
one or two horse power larger than the engine; this is a 
great advantage. For a boiler feeder a first-class injector 
or inspirator is used. The safety valves are all patent 
pop-valves; this is very important if you value your life 
and property. These outfits are complete, and no pains 
are spared to make them first-class and durable. Any 
further information regarding them can be obtained of J. 
L. & H. W. High, successors to High Bros. & Co., 123 
N. Third street, Philadelphia. This company also 
makes the Ironsides Motor and dynamos for light and 
power. The motor is very simple and efficient; its first 
cost is small, and the expense of running it is trifling. 


A representative of the governor of the state of Zaca- 
tecas, Mexico, is at Monterey, Mexico, arranging for the 
importation of corn from the United States for the fam- 
ine stricken people of his state. In addition to the 
drouth, the prospect of a crop in that part of the repub- 
lic was utterly ruined by the recent heavy frosts, 


KANSAS INSPECTION. 


The troubles in the Missouri state grain department 
bave partially subsided for the time being, and now Kan- 
sas has had inspection laws long enough to take a hand 
in the rows. The Kansas department is being subjected 
to its first strain on account of “incompetent inspectors 
and dissensions among the stockholders of the exchange. 
It has developed that the inspections on the other side of 
the line are worse than the loosely conducted Missouri 
institution. ‘ 

The inspection law was passed to protect the farmer of 
Kansas, and the farmer is just awakening to the fact that 


‘he was better off in many respects when all the grain was 


graded in Missouri. Telephone inspections seem to be 
fashionable in Kansas just as they are or were in Mis- 
souri, and the slipshod way in which the department has 
been conducted is causing the biggest kind of a row. 
Two inspectors, Carson and Barnhill, have left the service 
of the state, and there are said to be other complaints 
forming from the other side. 

Then the grading that is being done is far from satis- 
factory, and the buyers and sellers are liable to make a 
complaint at any time, The office is kept in hot water, 
metaphorically speaking, the greater part of the time, 
and the Kansas officers are beginning to think that there 
are far more pleasant positions than those connected with 
the inspection department.—Kansas City Star. 


WHEAT CROPS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The following shows Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates of wheat production in 1890, with comparisons, 
arranged by the Cincinnati Price Current for winter and 
spring wheat crops, and estimates for 1891, based on pre- 
liminary data of the Department of Agriculture: 


1891. 1890. 1889. 1888. 
Qhioke..csses- 41,838,000} 29,984,000) 36,865,000} 28,705,000 
Michigan ...... 27,484,000] 20,271,000) 23,709,000) 24028/000 
Indiana.s..:..:. 45,902,000) 27,928,000) 41,187,000) 28,879,000 
TUMOR ase a.37< 39,584,000) 18,161,000) 38,014,000) 33,556,000 
Missouri....... 27,515,000) 17,638,000) 20,639,000) 18,496,000 
Kansas ........ 47,848,000} 28,195,000) 30,912,000) 15,960,000 
Kentucky...... 12,222,000| 9,152,000 10,811,000) 10;436,000 
Tennessee ..... 11,512,000] 7,873,000, 9.085,000| 10,297,000 
New York....| 10,633,000) 9,288,000; 8,929,000) 9,309,000 
New Jersey....| 2,124,000 : 1,711,000) 1,785,000 
Pennsylvania...| 20,864,000] 16,049,000) 16,617,000| 18,802,000 
Delaware...... 1,250,00u; 919,000; 1,1°0,000| 1,194,000 
Maryland. ....| 7,297,000} 6,208,000) 6,171,000) 7,634,000 
Virpinia zoa.cc 7,218,000| 5,614,000) 6,804,000] 5,172,000 
North Carolina.| 4,975,000} 3,156,000) 4,492,000] 3,835,000 
South Carolina. 992,000 750,000) 1,191,000 973,000 
Georgia........ 2,323,000) 1,411,000) 2,383,000} 1,910,0C0 
Alabama ...... 2,251,000} 1,319,000} 2,502,000] 2,186,000 
Mississippi..... 483,000 286, 0 494,000 532,000 
TOXas oe eee 6,435,000) 3,575,000) 6,189,000} 6,066,000 
Arkansas..... .| 2,172,000} 1,575,000} 1,794,000) 2,267,000 
West Virginia..| 3,142,000) 2,826,000) 3,144,000) 2,899,000 
California......| 34,071,000} 29,121,000} 43,781,000) 28,451,000 
Oregon’........ 17,066,000) 12,865,000) 13,689,0.0) 14,548,000 
Winter ...... 377,215,000 |255,344,000 332,213,000) 277,920,000 
Minnesota ....| 56,993,000) 38,356,000) 45,456,000) 27,881,000 
Wisconsin...... 14,202,000) 13,096,000) 16,937,000) 13,855,000 
Towa ehtoae 26,040,000} 19,041,000] 21,023,000) 24°196,000 
Nebraska. ..... 334,000) 15,315,(00) 16,848,000) 14,508,000 
Dakotas....... 73,000,000} 40,411,000] 41,652,000 38,036,000 
+ Colorado.,...... 2,037,000) 1,777,000) 1,851,000} 2,346,000 
Washington ...| 9,031,000} 8,071,000} 6,856,000) 9,006,000 
Nevada...... a H (0,000 335, 2' 0,000 
TdabO.siacute sce 1,811,000} 1,370,000} 1,449,000} 1,252,000. 
Montana....... 1,856,000 ,488,000} 1,539,000) 2,001,090 
New Mexico...| 1,167,000} 1,105,000} 1,096,000} 1,283,000 
IHR cs aresecotres 2,393,000) 2,279,000) 1,880,000} 1,945,000 
SATIZ ODA vejec'esiae 400,000 311,000 337,000 370,000 
WYOMING 005 ose evawerccehsine co cde's cel oinee anos sss cleanser 
Maine BS 627,000 543,000 589,000; 589,000 
NewHampshire 143,000 140,000 144,000 152,000 

Vermont....... 324,060 335,000 325,000 ‘ 
Massachusettes. | sic s.c0i0s eo seine a cere te sete ieee ealaytn nan 
Connecticut... . 31,000: 30,000 80,000 32,000 
Spring....... 212,735,000) 143,918, 000 |158,347,000 |137,948, 000 
Total crop, bu. |589,950,000/399,262,000) 490,560,000) 415,868,000 
Total area,acres| 39,219,000) 36,087,1 38,123,859} 37,336,138 
Yield per acre. 15.0 legit 12.9 Lied 
Average price iit... sea00s 83.1 69.8 87.3 
Value asscsenoclteaeee 8334,773,678|$342,491,707|8885,284,030 


The sloughs and lakes in the Jim Valley and along the 
line of railroad between here and Minnewaukan are full 
of geese and ducks. This is all very nice for the hunters 
but farmers are complaining that uncounted thousands 
of these birds make the wheat fields their feeding grounds 
and many heavy losses from shock are reported. Near 
Minnewaukan several losses of one-third to one half are 
reported on large fields.—Alert, Jamestown, NV, D, 
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DRIFTING AWAY FROM CENTRAL 
MARKETS. 


One species of highway robbery that might be touched 
on gently, to more thoroughly convince an anxious public 
that millers have some ills and griefs, says L. C. Miles in 
the Northwestern Miller, is the pernicious rule that per- 
meates some of the grain centers of guaranteeing weights 
within 1 per cent. and, when the grain is shipped, de- 
liberately taking advantage of the latitude of the rule 
and gobbling the five bushels. I could show records of 
hundreds of cars that are short just this amount, and 
might add, for the information of the unwary, that I 
once sent a summary of all weights and shortages to a 
Chicago attorney, who returned them, after fully investi- 
gating the matter, with the notation that I had no case. 
Just by what course of reasoning the grain-center kings 
arrive at the conclusion that this shortage will be patiently 
accepted and submitted to, by millers, I can not see, un- 
less it be on the general principle that millers accept and 
submit to impositions that no other class of business men 
would think of accepting. As a result of this kind of 
burglary, millers have been drifting away from general 
markets as fast as possible, and making their purchases 
from first hands. 


REDUCING FIRE RISK OF ELEVA- 
TORS. 


Grain elevators, as usually built, consist above the 
foundation of tall square bins, small in plan, the parti- 
tions between Which and the outer wall inclosing the 
whole being made of planks, laid one on 
another and spiked together until the top is 
reached, care being taken to lap and alter- 
nate properly at intersections and angles. 
Above the bins and running the length of, 
but narrower than the building, isthe higher 
portion used for hoisting machinery and 
distributing the grain to the different bins. 
This is pierced along the sides and ends for 
light. The amount of lumber used in the 
construction of an elevator is enormous, and 
the cost is considerable. So far as the his- 
tory of e!evator fires is known to us, when a 
fire once gets well under way in this upper 
part—which is in large buildings of the 
class, above the range of successful work by 
fire departments—the result is a total loss. 
The upper portion is a timber loft in which 
much inflammable dust soon accumulates, and over which 


a fire will run in the smallest interval of time. Soon the 
smaller timbers are burnt off and fall into the bins below, 


igniting them from the bottom. In watchinz the burn- 
ing of one of these a short time since, which a large and 
well trained fire department with at least a dozen beavy 
steamers and one water tower were trying t9 save, it oc- 
curred to us that nothing was so utterly without hope of 
return as this work of .the firemen. A small part of the 
water thrown fell through the openings of the upper fart 
of the elevator, but most of it, falling on the fire and 
waterproof siding, ran down the siding and lower roof to 
the ground. One would hardly venture to say that the 
inevitable was delayed for five minutes by all the labors 
of the department. 

So far as we know there was nothing unusual about the 
course of this fire or the handling of it, and without ques- 
tioning whether or not it was proper for the firemen to 
expend any work on the elevator, it may be profitable to 
consider whether the conditions are not capable of im- 
provement. When, for instance, the now well-established 
reforms in the construction of warehouses and factories 
were not yet practiced, the conditions in some of the old 
factories were perhaps as hopeless as in the grain elevator. 
In fact, many buildings of the present time, of classes 
other than elevators, are just as sure to succumb to a fire 
once under way as is the elevator. But the builders of 
good modern warehouses have now so contrived that 
wooden construction is often as safe for their purposes as 
any other. Wooden construction is a necessity with the 
grain elevator. Nothing else at reasonable cost will give 
the strength and stiffness necessary fer the bins. Sup- 
pose, then, the work above the bins were to be built so 
far as possible of large planed stuff, arranged to retain 
the least possible dust; that automatic sprioklers were 
provided over the bins and other advantageous points; 
that the light openings were screened to prevent the entry 
of sparks from without, and that large perforated pipes 
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were so placed along the upper ridge as to be available 
for wetting and cooling so much of the roofs and sides as 
are not to be easily reached by the fire department from 
without. We can see no good reason why the construc- 
tion of grain elevators may not be so modified and such 
preventive measures introduced as will remove them from 
the class of fire risks which they now occupy, to a class 
in which total loss is rare. The same intelligent effort 
which has reduced insurance rates on some classes of 
factories to perhaps one-fifth of those paid on the older 
buildings for the same uses, could surely do much in sav- 
ing the frightful waste by fire which annually occurs in 
grain elevators.— Northwestern Architect, Minneapolis. 


GRAIN WAREHOUSE AT TACOMA, 
WASH. 


Ina recent write-up of the state of Washington, Te 
Graphie of Chicago, to which we are indebted for the 
cut given herewith, said: Tacoma, with all its variety of 
mercantile interests, is built on a pleasant elevation above 
a considerable area of low-lying Jand or tide flats along 
the wharf front, across which the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road runs on its way to where the ocean vessels receive 
and discarge their cargoes, and on which the road has 
important repair shops, houses and a large trackage, and 
which is rapidly being covered with large elevators, ware- 
houses and manufacturing plants of various kinds. 

Tacoma is the leading export city of the Northern Pa- 
cific coast; its harbor, commcdious and deep, is entitled 
to take rank with the most noted of seaport cities. Al- 


ready its shipping is important; the sailing vessels en- 


GRAIN WAREHOUSE AT TACOMA, WASH, 


gaged in coast and foreign traffic that left Tacoma last 
year were more than 200, and carried a tonnage of more 
than 180,000. Aside from the largest local consumption 
of lumber in its history, there were shipped eighty car- 
goes. to San Francisco, Australia, Honolulu, China and 
Japan, and large quantities to the East by rail, extending 
as far as the New England states. During the month of 
June of this year there were shipped to foreign ports six 
cargoes of wheat, seven of lumber, while 26,000 tons of 
coal were sent to San Francisco. Twenty-seven wheat 
ships, having a total tonnage of 43,000, are now on their 
way to this port under special charter. The wheat ware- 
house capacity of the city is at present more than 2,500,- 
000, and before the close of another season will have 
been greatly increased. The wheat receipts at Tacoma 
during the twelve months ending with May amounted to 
nearly 4,000,000 bushels. 


GRAIN TRADE OF BUFFALO. 


During October Buffalo received 19,317,148 bushels of 
grain and 1,147,705 barrels of flour by lake, which is in 
excess of the receipts of any preceding October. 

The receipts during the past twelve years from the 
opening of navigation to Nov. 1 were as follows: 


Flour, |All Grain,|Flour and 

bbls, bu. Grain, bu. 
RSOTS veaeciawe tries cols aes 5,755,893) 99,103,767 126,444,196 
DBO Salers teers oleh tte: sachin a’ «iiss | 5,498,482) 75,584,238/101,634.758 
UE Ray aa le ec ars eae 3,830,140) 75,908,440} 95,131,140 
1888... see ee cece eee eee e es 4,175,470) 64,465,062 85,343,457 
oe sea Se sr n| sso 

Rh comes ree sy <ae dee ety 555, 2 1591, 8: ,368, 16 

ESSER irs con ace hee emi cOUn a wig xk via 2,026,505) 43,581,630 53,714,150 
TBR. coe eceee nen deen cvescs 1,533,521) 47,205,496) 54,873,106 
1888 5G cdi se eenas es siaaady Gs 1,346,379) 58,196,574) 65,423,959 
PROP vena til taie teas ate. os a3 1,188,338) 43,370,092) 49,318,357 
go) ec a aati eee PCr 669,239) 50,052,802) 53,397,968 

893,423) 94,167,863) 98,534,078 
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GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT. 


The statistical returns of the Department of Agriculture 
for November make the corn crop one of the largest in 
volume and slightly above the average of 26 bushels per 
acre. Condition has not been very high at any period of 
its growth, but it has been quite uniform, with no record 
of more than 10 per cent. of disabilities from all causes. 
An extraordinary crop has not been possible. Planting 
was irregular and Jate in many places, growth tardy and 
uneven, and fears of drouth or floods or frosts very gen- 
erally felt in the later part of the season. Storms in some 
sections threatened loss, which was minimized; drouth 
in others checked growth, which was stimulated again by 
opportune seasons of moisture. 

Frosts made early threats of disaster, and then delayed 
their appearance through the entire month of September, 
which was warm and forcing, drying out soft corn and 
shriveling the immature growths. The result is a well 
ripened crop, somewhat variable in quality, with a mod- 
erate proportion of chaffy, unfilled and immature ears. 
The eastern and western ends of the corn belt—Ohio, 
Iowa and Nebraska—gave somewhat better yields than 
Indiana and Illinois, or Missouri and Kansas, the lower 
levels of the great corn belt suffering more from threat- 
ened drouth than the higher elevations. 

The highest rate of yield, as estimated, appears in New 
England, from 85 to 40 bushels per acre; in the South 
the range is from 11 in Florida to 25 in Maryland, while 
in the surplus corn states the figures are as follows: Ohio, 
33°'7; Indiana, 32; Illinois, 31.2; Iowa, 36.7; Missouri, 
29.9; Kansas, 26.7; Nebraska, 36.3. Frost in August 
wrought some injury in the Northwest. In 
Wisconsin the yield is 26.7; Minnesota, 
26.5; North Dakota, 27.2. Both drouth 
and frost conspired to reduce the yield in 
South Dakota to 22 bushels. 

Much of the crop is yet in the shock, 
and its condition and rate of yield may be 
somewhat better known after garnering and 
marketing. Yet it is evident that the pro- 
duct will not be less than 2,000,000,000 
bushels, or 31 bushels per unit of popula- 
tion, The October condition of potatoes 
has only been equaled once since 1880, and 
the average yield, according to these pre- 
liminary estimates, has not been surpassed 
in the past ten years. It averages 93.9 bush- 
els peracre. The warm weather in Septem- 
ber dried out the soil and checked the incip- 
ient potato rot which was threatened after the rains of 
August, so effectually that it is scarcely reported except in 
Pennsylvania, some counties in Southern New York and 
certain districts in New Jersey. Quality is generally re- 
ported good except in the regions infested by rot. 

Hay has made a nearly average yield, and is of medium 
quality. 


MIXING AT NEW YORK. 


The New York Produce Exchange Reporter says: “It 
becomes fatiguing to listen to the occasional remarks 
about mixing wheat at the seaboard. As far as 
New York is concerned, we are confident there has been 
little or no mixing.” 

We have no occasion for controversy with our old 
friends or new friends on this subject, and we are only 
too glad to know that New York does not mix wheat. 
We thought they did do so semi-occasionally. What we 
do know, and what English dealers ought to know, is that 
if England and France would import their wheat from 
Western markets on certificates of inspection for No. 2, 
they would get a grade of wheat that will average 5 cents 
per bushel better than the seaboard wheat as it goes to 
England. We do not attempt to account for it.— Toledo 
Market Report. 


That corn can be successfully raised in Oregon, says 
the Portland Oregonian of Sept. 25, is proven by the re 
sults on Emil Pfaff’s farm near Armstrong in Yamhill 
county. Mr. Pfaff, who left some splendid specimens of 
well matured corn at the Oregonian office yesterday, says 
that he raised sixty acres of corn averaging forty-five 
bushels to the acre. The varieties were Crawford, King 
Philip and Queen of the North, the last being a dent 
corn, All this corn ripened well, notwithstanding the 
backward spring and the wet weather that prevailed early 
inthe season. It proved a very profitable crop. 
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HANDLING GRAIN IN A CHICAGO] Fg. 3. Below the chutes on the next floor are what are 


ELEVATOR. 


known as and have just been referred to as garners, 
These are simply square bins holding 1,000 bushels each, 


The Armour Elevator Company of Chicago, Ill., one of | Immediately under each is a hopper scale with its bin of 
whose elevators forms the subject of the illustrations ac- | the same size as the garner above it, and receiving grain 


companying the present article, possesses a number of | from the garner, when desired. 


Here the grain is 


these structures, with an aggregate storage capacity of | weighed. The garner, it will be seen, can receive grain 
9,000,000 bushels of grain. Ina working day 1,500 cars | during the operations of weighing and discharging the 
can be unloaded, andin an hour about 300,000 bushels | weighing bin, and when the latter is emptied can at once 


can be loaded into cars or vessels. The different eleva 


refill it. In #ig. 8 the garners and weighing bins are 


tor are designated by letters extending up to F. They | shown. In Wig. 6 one of the scales and weighing bins is 
receive grain from the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul | illustrated. A hand hole is provided for each weighing 


and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroads. 


An | bin whence samples can be drawn. 


This is shown also in 


immense area of country is tributary to these lines, the | Fig. 6. 


first named representing 6,064 miles, and the last named 


6,295. miles of road. Through these lines North and | bins. 


South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 


From each weighing bin the grain is delivered into the 
These range in size from 500 to 7,000 bushels’ ca- 


pacity, so as to suit every requirement. Much of the 


Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and Missouri are drained to the | grain received is graded and an equivalent weight of 
great center of distribution where these elevators are | grain of the same grade is delivered when called for. 
is received to be received with its ‘‘identity 
In this case, the specific grain and no other 


situated. 


A shipment occurred in August last, when the elevator ' preserved.” 


illustrated in the cuts received a 


Other grain 


cargo of wheat by special train from 


the newly settled Oklahoma. This 


was the first shipment of wheat to 


the North from that region. 


The same company is said to have 


a line of grain propellers plying on 


the lakes, and owns 2,500 cars de- 


voted to transporting grain. 


The Armour Elevator receiving 


grain from the St. Paul road, is the 


largest elevator in the world under 
a single roof. Elevator D and its 
annex, of the Armour Company, sur- 
pass it in capacity, but are nota 
single unbroken structure. The 
Armour Elevator is rated at a stor- 
age capacity of 2,500,000 bushels, 
can unload 500 cars per day and de- 
liver 100,000 bushels per hour to 
cars and boats. Cars enough to 
keep it at work for four days can 
be accommodated in the great yard 
annexed toit. The building proper 
is 550 feet long and 156 feet high. 
An engine of 1,200-horse power is 
employed in driving the elevating 
belts. 


The general features of its con- 


struction are the following: It 
comprises a main building sur- 
mounted by what is termed the cu- 
pola. The main driving engine is 
situated at one end of the building. 
Along the top of the cupola a 
countershaft, the full length of the 
building, is carried. This is driven 
by the engine. The main belt is of 
India rubber and canvas, eight-ply 
in thickness and sixty inches wide. This runs very 
nearly vertically from the engine driving pulley to the 
pulley on the countershaft, 150 feet above it. All along 
the countershafts are the driving pulleys for working the 
twenty-eight elevator belts. These belts are also made of 
India rubber belting, and carry steel buckets riveted at 
regular intervals along their outside face. As the belt trav- 
els up on one side it carries up full buckets. At the top 
these pass over the driving pulley and are emptied as they 
turn over, and then they descend empty on the other side 
of the belt. From the point of delivery of the belt the 
grain passes by gravity through inclined chutes to the main 
body of the elevator, and is directed by one or the other 
of the chutes to any desired point. ig.'7 shows a_por- 
tion of an elevator belt, with the buckets on the ascend- 
ing side of the belt. 

The grain from the elevating belt falls into the mouth 
of a chute which rotates on a vertical axis, whose pro- 
longation would pass through its receiving end or mouth. 
Thus, when swung around on its pivot, its receiving 
mouth remains unchanged in position. The open ends of 
a number of chutes leading to the garners corresponding 
to respective bins below are arranged in a circle around 
the revolving chute or ‘‘revolver.’ Each is numbered in 
accordance with the bin it leads to. The revolver can be 
swung so as to connect with any one of these. In this 
way one elevator is made to feed a number of bins. The 
arrangement is shown in F%g, 2 and can also be seen in 
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must be delivered on call. The great variety in size of 
bins adapts the elevator to this work. 

The garners, weighing bins and storage bins have slop- 
ing bottoms, so that no grain lodges in them. An in- 
clination of six inches in a foot is sufficient to insure 
this. 

Grain is weighed once when received and once when 
delivered. Each weighing operation involves the eleva- 
tion of the grain from the lower floor, where the bins de- 
liver it clear to the top of the building, for delivery 
through the revolver and fixed chute to the proper 
scale, 

Transfer elevators are employed to effect the transfer 
of grain from one bin to another. These elevate it so 
that it can descend through inclined chutes in the desired 
direction. If the chute does not carry it far enough, one 
or more additional elevators and chutes are called into 
requisition. 

A vast amount of complication is involved in the per- 
petual filling and emptying of bins, due to the receiving, 
delivery and transfer of grain among the number of bins 
and pockets of the great building. The receiver's office 
is shown in Fiy.1. In this room the record is kept. It 
contains a largé blackboard divided into squares. Hach 
square denotes a bin and isnumbered in accordance with 
the bin number, The numbers are the same as those 
painted on the mouths of the fixed chutes as shown in 
Fig. 2 of the cuts, 


Upon each square the accountant | 


marks with chalk the contents of the particular bin, the 
bushels of grain, its kind, grade, etc. For different 
classes of grain different colored chalk is used. 

Again the bins are divided into storage, cleaning and 
delivery bins. These inter-connect by the elevators and 
chutes. Accordingly above the blackboard proper is a 
plan of the system of elevators and chutes, so that the 
proper course to be followed by grain under any given cir- 
cumstances is at once seen. 

The bins all terminate some distance above the ground 
level. A train of cars has ample head room below them, 
From the level of the bottoms of the bins to the weigh- 
ing floor the entire area is devoted to the honeycomb of 
bins, exceps the few small trunks through which the ele- 
vator belts travel or through which grain descends into 
bins situated under other ones. A space at one end is 
also free for the great driving belt to travel in. 

The elevator belts descend into receiving sinks below 
the ground surface into which grain to be elevated is de- 
livered. At intervals along the platforms forming the 
bottom floor are trap doors giving access to these sinks 
Grain never remains there, but it is 
at once elevated. 

One of the cuts, Fig. 5, shows how 
it is delivered from cars into the 
sinks. A steam shovel isemployed. 
This is a scraper about three feet 
square to which a rope is attached. 
The operative draws the shovel 


it nearly vertical and presses down 
into the grain.. The rope draws 
along the shovel with the grain in 
front of it and a number of bushels 
are delivered at each stroke, In this 


quickly empty a car. The move- 
ments of the shovels succeed one 
another with sufficient rapidity to 
keep the men in active movement. 

One of the features of this eleva- 
tor is the use of the electric light. 
It is equipped with lights so ar- 
ranged as to light the interior of 
cars, so that night work can be car- 
ried on. In the recent heavy grain 
deliveries it was found necessary to 
work day and night, 

The portion of such elevators 
containing the bins is built without 
framing. Planks are laid flatwise 
upon each other and spiked through 
to the layer below. In this way the 
outer walls and the bin division are 
built up, giving great strength and 
power to resist lateral pressue. A 
usual timber for the sides is 2x8 
inch spruce, giving eight-inch walls, 
and for the bins 2x6 inch is often 
employed. The Armour Elevator 
contains over 8,000,000 feet of wood and about 4,000 
kegs of nails were used in its construction, The main 
building is bricked in outside of the timber walls, and 
the roofs and cupola walls are covered with tin. It was 
erected between June, 1887, and March, 1888, being put 
in operation on the last named date. It cost about $ 00, 
000.—Seventific American. 


The Dakota Farmer sent out several hundred circular 
letters, with a view to ascertaining as nearly as possible 
correct figures as to acreage and the yield in each of the 
several counties of South Dakota of wheat, oats, corn, rye 
barley, potatoes and flax. Following is the result in 
acreage and yield per acre: The total acreage of oats the 
present year is 683,712; average yield, 39.7 bushels per 
acre, making a total of 27,207,037 bushels. Total corn, 
992,566 acres, averaging a little over 26 bushels per acre, 
equal to 25,401,000 bushels for the state, less five coun- 
ties not reported. The barley harvest was good, 204,243 
acres giving an average yield of 25.2 bushels per acre, 
making a total of 5,142.963 bushels. Rye acreage, 34,308; 
average, 20.2 bushels; total, 686,145 bushels. The flax, 
although 6,500 acres less than last year, is 365,050, yield- 
ing over 9 bushels per acre, or a total of 3,549,304 bush- 
els. Potatoes overrun all estimates, the total yield from 
37,167 acres being 4,076,429 bushels, an average of 112 
bushels per acre. 
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TO FIND SPEED OF ELEVATOR 
BELT. 


Five-foot pulley, 43 revolutions. Find the circumfer- 
ence in feet by multiplying 5 feet by 3.1416=-15.7080. 
Multiply this product by the revolntion, and the result is 
675 feet of travel per minute. Our buckets will discharge 
perfectly all standard grains at this speed. When light, 
fluffy material is to be elevated, or heavy, sticky material, 
we will give you the proper speed by correspondence. 
When our instructions are followed as to speed of elevat- 
ors, we guarantee results. We see throughout the coun- 
try many elevators where the belt is cutting into the 
wooden leg or trunk, and the buckets scraping the back 
leg. If this does not cause fire, it will speedily ruin 
the belt. Give preference to large pulleys in heads of 
elevators.—H. W. Caldwell & Son’s Catalogue. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS IN INDIA, 


The report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce for 
the year 1890 contains an interesting correspondence on 
the subject of grain elevators. In the September of 1889 
a proposal was laid before the gevernment of India by 
Mr. James G. Smith, for founding an Indian elevator 
company, which should work in India on the lines of the 
great elevator companies of the United States. That is to 
say, this company was to undertake to clean, grade and 
store wheat, to deliver ‘‘grain receipts,” which should be 
transferable, like their prototypes in America; and also to 
issue ‘‘certificates” which, it was suggested, should be 
countersigned by an official appointed by the govern- 
ment. The promoters of the scheme held that a fair start 
might be made with a capital so small as £25,000, but 
asked of the Government a guarantee of 4 per cent. 
for the first five years’ work, such advances to be re- 
payable, without interest, from one-half of such sur- 
plus profits as should exceed 6 per cent. The gov- 
ernment was also asked for grants of free land for the 
company’s 
the business for a term of five and twenty years. 
Some of these claims certainly seem large, but the 
scheme was carefully considered by the Indian Goy- 
ernment, and, as usual, the opinions of experts were 
taken. Colonel Filgate, R. E., was strongly in favor- 
of the enterprise, while that authority on Indian and 
other wheats, Mr. John McDougall, though advocat- 


To 


purposes, and fora sort of monopoly of We 


damage to quality which results; and for this reason 
alone, if no other objection existed, the members of the 
chamber consider that elevators would prove unsuitable 
and impracticable.” 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE DIRECT- 
CONNECTED DYNAMO. 


It is an interesting fact that The Westinghouse Machine 
Company was the builder of the first direct-connected 
dynamos in the United States, if not inthe world. In 
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FIRST WESTINGHOUSE STEAM ENGINE, A. D. 1880, 
fact, the idea of a direct-connected dynamo is responsi- 
ble for the Westinghouse Single-Acting Engine. In 1880 
the Brush Electric Company conceived the application of 
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after day, but must be of such a design as to run for an 
indefinite time without any attention whatsoever, while 
the locomotive is side-tracked and the engineer absent. 
It is evident that the one solution possible was thé Single- 
Acting, Se f-Contained and Self-Lubricating Engine. It 
is interesting to note that with no original thought be- 
yond some special application of this kind, the above 
type of engine has propagated itself without essential 
modification until it has developed a business of the pres- 
ent enormous proportions involving compound and 
triple-expansion engines up to 1,000-horse power. The 

original engine, whose history we have recited, now fills 

with dignity the position of centerpiece in the office of 


7 The Westinghouse Machine Company at Pittsburg. 


A more serious attempt following the comparative suc- 
cess of the locomotive experiment was the constructing 


: _ of several short-stroke engines developing about 10-horse 
_ power for coupling direct to Brush machines at 800 to 


1,000 revolutions. A number of these were built and 
operated successfully—one at least after ten years of 
service is still regarded as the most reliable engine in 


_ the experimental plant of United States Government 
~ Torpedo Station at Newport, R. I. 


The Single-Acting Engine has fairly proved its right 
of inheritance to this special trade. The primary idea 
of forcing an engine to an abnormal speed to meet the 
supposed demand of the dynamo was unnatural and 
wrong. The commercial conditions of electrical con- 
struction at that time prohib'ted any compromise, but 
the present state of electric art has changed all this, and 

the reasonable idea now prevails of cutting down the 

speed of the dynamo ins'ead, to the normal speed of the 

engine. This is commercially possible within fair limits, 
and the Single-Acting Engine with its natural capac- 
ity for high speed forms a complete solution of the 
problem. 


THE MIDDLEMAN IN GRAIN. 


“‘How much do the middlemen make between the 
Kansas corn fields and the Liverpool grain dealer out of 
a bushel of corn?” a leading shipper on the Chicago 
Board of Trade repeated yesterday when that question 
was asked him. Then after a little figuring he replied: 
‘About 14 cents a bushel in actual profit. The rest of 
the difference between the price of corn in Kansas and 
Liverpool goes to pay freight, elevator and handling 


ing the establishment of grain elevators as a necessily | 
for India, pronounced against the grant of any sort of 


to take the scheme into its own hands. 


A decidedly adverse view was received from Mr. John 
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the electric are for locomotive head lights. Belt trans- 


Marshall, the secretary to the Bombay Chamber of Com- | mission being out of the question, the problem of a direct 


merce. 
tee and of other members of the chamber, many 
of whom were reported to be up-country buy- 
ers and exporters, declared elevators to be un- 
suited to the requirements of the country, and 
to be financially impracticable. He pointed out 
with some force the difference in the conditions 
of Indian and Americar agriculture. In the 
United States large tracts are sown with the 
same kind of wheat, and thus grading is a com- 
paratively easy task. There are many railways, 
so that every means is at hand for quickly and 
cheaply taking cereal crops to central points, 
while the climate renders the storing of pro- 
duce in warehouses a necessity. All these con- 
ditions are, it is urged, absent or reversed in 
India. The wheats grown are of too varied a 
character to be graded without much greater 
labor than is entailed in America. With the 
still undeveloped railway system, facilities for 
conveying grain to central points are few; 
while, on the other hand, the cheapness of labor 


Mr. Marshall, speaking on behalf of the commit- ! engine was laid before Mr. H. H. Westinghouse of Pitts- 
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monopoly to private firms, counseling the government FIRST DIRECT-CONNECTED DYNAMO, STILL IN USE AT THE U. 8. 


charges, marine and fire insurance, and the like.” 

Perhaps no other business in the world is done on so 
small a profit and with so little risk as is the handling 
of the crops of this great country. In the course of time 
the element of speculation in the actual handling of the 
grain has been almost obliterated. From being one of the 
most uncertain things in the world, grain shipping has 
become one of the most certain. The gambling, 
of which the Farmers’ Alliance has long been 
the sworn enemy, no longer exists when wheat 
becomes sixty pounds to the bushel and corn 
fifty-six. 

It is somewhat strange that so few people 
know how the cropsare moved. Ten thousand 
journals daily detail the grain market. Reports 
of the ‘‘visible supply” register weekly the 
stages of the great stream of grain, and the 
quotations reflect its movement, but the people 
who have stopped long enough to lean of the 
actual handling of the grain are now many. 
Farmers’ Alliances and granger legislators see 
in the Chicago Board of Trade and its dealing 
in options only a great gambling institution. 
They do not realize that the movement of 
grain on the American continent, and toa large 
extent throughout the world, is governed by 
the Chicago Board of Trade and the New 
York Produce Exchange.” It is this very 


is calculated to take a large discount off the 
economy effected by handling grain on a large 
scale and by machinery. The heaviest objections brought 
forward by Mr. Marshall are based on the climate. He 
says that ‘‘for seven or eight months of the year grain 
can be safely kept in the open air without expense for 
either rent, fire insurance or other charges incidental to 
warehousing; while during the other four or five months 
the native system of storing in pits is not only inexpen- 
sive, but gives immunity from weevils which no mode of 
warehousing insures, The loss in weight from this cause 
alone during the monsoon would probably be not less 
than 5 per cent., not to speak of the still more serious 


THE PRESENT WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRICAL GENERATOR. 
The terms of the problem were 


burg, for solution. 
stated about as follows: ‘The speed must not be less than 
1,000 revolutions, and the power developed not less than 
116 net horse power. The engine must be able to stand 
up under 150 to 180 pounds of steam; it must be self- 
contained, so-as to be bolted to the locomotive, like a 
brake pump; it must be sufficiently rigid, so as to stand 
all the shock and jar of service; it must be inclosed com- 
pletely, as a protection form dust and cinders; and finally, 
it must be capable not only of several hours continuous 
running without attention and of continuous service day 


“gambling” that removes all gambling when 
the actual grain is handled, and makes pos- 
sible the movement of the crops at profits so small to 
the middlemen that they seem infinitesimat. 

The removal of grain from the country buyer to the 
foreign seller is one vast system of hedging. 

It was not many years ago that the country buyer sent 
his wheat to Chicago to sell at any price he could obtain 
after the grain reached here, Now the country buyer 
sells on the Board of Trade as rapidly as he secures the 
grain at home. He no longer takes any chances. He has 
a dead sure thing for his profit, and competition between 
buyers has forced their profit down to a very small margin, 
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When Chicago elevator men began buying grain in the 
country some five years.ago in order to secure business 
for elevators, the system of country buying, however, 
changed to a considerable degree. The thousand arms 
of the Chicago elevator companies gather the grain to 
this city, either by local buyers on commission or by di- 
rect agents. But in whatever way the grain comes the 
same system of hedging is followed. For every bushel 
bought in the West another bushel is sold for delivery, 
perhaps six months ahead. The difference between the 
cash stuff and the future option is the profit of the Chi- 
cago elevator companies. Sometimes it happens that the 
elevator companies with unlimited capital behind them 
buy solely to obtain business for their elevators. Their 
profits are small, outside of storage charges, and not 
seldom they pocket an actual loss of a quarter of a cent 
a bushel in order to get the grain in the elevators. 

The Chicago shipper who buys this grain at once sells 
in the pit as much ashe has bought. He offers the grain 
for sale to the buyer in New York, Baltimore or Phila- 
delphia; that is, he adds cost, or the then present price of 
cash grain, insurance and freight together, and makes 
this price. For instance, if corn is 40 cents in Chicago 
and the freight to New York is 7 cents, he is quite likely 
to offer the shipment at 4814 cents, the added 114 cents 
including commission and insurance. If the offer is ac- 
cepted, the shipper buys the option he has out against 
that much grain. In other words, he buys back the corn 
he had sold as protection. Whichever way the market 
goes he can neither lose nor win, for he has sold just as 
much corn as he has bought, and bought just as much 
corn as he has sold. He is certain only of his commission. 

Nor has the man who bought from Chicago shippers 
been taking any risk. Lither he has the grain sold for 
export or has sold options for a like amount the 
instant he received his Chicago message. He, too, 
must be satisfied with his commission. Thus the 
grain has traveled from Kansas to Liverpool with 
three handlings, whose total cost in no instance has 
exceeded 1% cents. 

More and more the exporter hedges his trades. 
he grain is shipped before he has an order for it, he 
protects the trade by selling an equal amount of 
grain in Chicago or New York. English grain 
dealers who are bringing cargoes from Australia, 
India or the Pacific coast, fre quently sell on the 
Chicago Board of Trade a like amount of grain for 
delivery the month it reaches Liverpool. .When the 
grain reaches the home market it is sold and the 
option against it here is bought in. 

In Liverpool the grain is piled up in sheds on the 
quay and is sold to millers and consumers through- 
out the United Kingdom. The dealers have regular 
customers whom they supply, and the business is not un- 
like the jobbing trade. But even the English dealer some- 
times hedges. When he thinks grain is going down and 
he has a large stock on hand, he cables New York or 
Chicago to sell options for the amount of grain he has in 
stock. 

It would be hard to find in all the world another busi- 
ness with as little risk in it as the forwarding of grain. 
The exporter takes few chances, even in ocean freights, 
and boats that are five, six or seven thousand miles away 
are chartered months before they arrive. The Chicago 
shipper contracts for his freight to the seaboard before he 
closes a sale. Every nook where chance might lurk is 
carefully watched. 

This great traffic has grown up on a basis of what is 
called ‘‘board of trade gambling.” If the dealing in 
grain for future delivery was done away with, the grain 
trade of the world must needs be reconstruc’ed. Were it 
so that grain could not be sold until it arrived in Chi- 
cago, New York and other receiving points, this traffic 
of hundreds of millions of dollars, now the safest in the 
world, would become one of the most uncertain. If there 
is gambling on the Board of Trade now, the gambling in 
the actual grain has largely ceased. 

The New England grain trade is on a somewhat differ- 
ent basis than the movement of the surplus to foreign 
countries. In that trade there is more of the element of 
“Jobbing.” The grain is sort of peddled out to pur- 
chasers throughout the New England states for actual 
consumption. The grain is frequently sent forward be- 
fore being sold, and then it is sent to its destination from 
lake ports where it had been stored. But evenin the New 
England trade shippers hedge all that it is possible by 
selling options as they buy in the actual grain, and then 
buy in their options as they sell their holdings. 

Of course there is an element of gambling running 
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through all business which sometimes appears in grain 
shipping. Once in a while the shipper thinks lake 
freights will go lower, and then he holds off chartering 
boats for a drop in lake rates. In this he sometimes suc- 
ceeds, and then again he gets pinched by the vesselmen 
putting up the rates. He may not always sell options as 
fast as he buys the grain, nor may he at all times buy in 
his‘options as soon as he has made a sale, but all these 
causes are exceptions in the regular grain shipping trade. 
Now and then, as in the recent corn corner, an immense 
amount of grain is started forward before purchasers have 
been found for it. More frequently speculators buy the 
cash grain and start it on its way to New York, figuring 
that they cau sell it at a substantial advance when it ar- 
rives there. But if all these exceptions to the general 
rule of the trade were added together it would be found 
that they did not exczed 5 p2r cent. of the total volume 
of grain shipments. 

One of the heaviest grain shippers on the Chicago 
Board of Trade is George Boyden of Boyden &Co. ‘‘The 
handling of grain as at present based on selling for future 
delivery,” said he recently, ‘‘has one side that I have 
never seen brought out in all the discussions about all the 
Board of Trade ‘gambling.’ It permits the accumulation 
of grain in the lake ports during the winter, and thereby 
makes a great saving to the farmers in the way of freight 
charges. Sup osing the grain had to be pushed along 
to market throughout the winter, as it, would be if it 
could not be sold for future delivery. Last winter the 
rail freight to Buffalo was 8 4-10 cents a bushel. Now 
‘the lake rate is 244 cents. To New York the rail freight 
is 14 cents a bushel, as compared to about 7 cents lake 
and canal, and 7% cents lake and rail. Here is a direct 
saving of half, due solely to option dealing on the Board. 
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WHEAT VESSELS AND WAREHOUSES ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


If the grain could not be sold until it was in Chicago we 
would be swamped by the big receipts after the crops 
are gathered, and prices would sink below their normal 
level. Then when farmers could not haul their grain to 
the country stations prices would be forced skyward. 
The people who are so bitter against the Chicago Board 
of Trade would do well to consider if they would care to 
sell their grain on the same basis that they disposed of 
their hogs last fall and winter. That is a fair illustration 
of the two systems.” 

But as to the handling of so many pounds of grain. 
When the grain arrives in Chicago it is usually inspected 
and given a grade fixed by state law. If poorer or better 
than the contract grades, it is ofttimes sold by sample. 
Samplers are regularly employed, and are paid 10 cents a 
car. The samples are taken on ’Change and the grain is 
then sold like so much calico. The purchaser turns the 
samples over to an employe, who visits the car to see if 
the grain is up to the sample. It is seldom that a discrep- 
ancy is found. If the grain is graded it goes into the ele- 
vator and is mixed with other grain of the same grade, 
losing its identity like water poured into water. White 
oats and high colored corn are frequently sold by samples. 

One inspection is not deemed sufficient, and when the 
grain goes out of the elevator it is again inspected. Once 
in a while the ‘“‘out” inspector will not allow the grade 
which the ‘‘in” inspector gave it. Then there is troub!e, 
because the purchaser insists on having as good grain as 
he bought. It is a time when the office of state grain in- 
spector is not a sinecure. 

The grain traffic by railroad to the seaboard during the 
season of navigation cuts but a very small figure in the 
trade. It is conducted on no important particulars on 
different planes than when shipments are made by lake. 
It is the same endless hedging against changes in the 
market. 
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The time consumed in closing a sale of a big block of 
grain will probably not average over five minutes. It is 
not seldom that trades involving from $50,000 to $200,000 
are closed within three minutes after the first telegram 
was passed into the hands of the telegraph company,— 
Homer J. Carr in the Chicago Press. 


WHEAT IN WASHINGTON. 


The state of Washington embraces an area of fertile 
grain-growing soil that will make it the greatest wheat 
region in the United States in less than another decade. 
Quite a number of varieties are raised, among which are 
the Red Chaff, Little Club and Chile Club, Scotch Fife 
and Blue Stem, the latter being the most extensively 
sown. While a number of varieties of hard wheat have 
been experimented with satisfactorily, the wheat appears 
to gradually develop into a soft wheat. 

Wheat is grown in both Western and Eastern Washing- 
ton, but it is east of the Cascade Range that the large 
fields are found, that grown west of the mountains being 
on small tracts and principally for local consumption, 
and not much effort is made to produce a sufficient quan- 
tity to make it an exportable product. In the eastern 
part of the state there are three great districts—the Big 
Bend, located in about the geographical center of the 
state, and getting its name from the rather peculiar course 
of the Columbia River, as it meanders around, forming the 
northern, western and part of the southern boundary of 
Douglas county; the Palouse Valley district, which ex- 
tends out from and along the Smoke River, has given 
the larger portion of the state’s yield. The third district 
is the Walla Walla Valley. The climatic conditions in 
all the wheat-producing area east of the mountains are 
practically identical, though the range of tempera- 
ture in the Walla Walla section is probably less than 
in the others, and notably in the Big Bend section. 
The Walla Walla district also has a somewhat smaller 
annual rainfall, though ample for all purposes of 
wheat production, being about 18 inches, All the 
Eastern Washington wheat lands may be said to re- 
semble the famous lands of Italy, which for many 
centuries have given bread to a dense population, 
and have seemed inexhaustible. The soil ranges 
from 10 to 100 feet in depth, and contains in almost 
perfect measure all those silicates and salts that are 
necessary elements to the profitable cultivation of 
cereals. The soil is a sedimentary deposit, and is 
apparently of volcanic origin, being made up of a 
sandy loam, disintegrated basalt and ash. The porous 
character of the soil is admirable, taking in moisture 
readily, and permitting the constituents of the 
soil to rise to meet the demands of the growing plant. 

The average yield per acre in Washington is the largest 
of any state in the Union, while the crop has always been 
found a certainty. The Eastern Washington wheat fields 
have a record for producing the highest annual average 
yield on land planted successively for many years to 
wheat without fertilizing and without failure of any lo- 
cality in the world. Yields of 100 bushels per acre, in 
occasional exceptional cases, are well authenticated. One 
of the best averages reported authoritatively is that of a 
1,000-acre farm producing 50,030 bushels of good mer- 
chantable wheat 


S 
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LARGE CARGOES AT PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 


The largest cargo of grain ever loaded at this port was 
that of the steamship Pocahontas at the Girard Point 
elevator on April 19, 1890, when 133,174 bushels were 
loaded, and while there is norecord of the actual time 
consumed, it was not much overaday. Among other 
large cargoes Joaded there are the following: Aug. 20, 
1891, steamship Inverness, 110,000 bushels; Aug. 21, 
1891, steamship Kendall, 114,400 bushels; Aug. 25, 1891, 
steamship Mayfield, 125,000 bushels. 

The tendency now in the grain carrying trade is toward 
large vessels and cars of nearly double the capacity of 
ten or fifteen years ago. Then from 50,000 to 75,000 
bushels of grain was considered an extraordinary cargo 
for a vessel and 500 bushels for a freight car. Now the 
capacity of the cars has been doubled, while a vessel car- 
rying a cargo of 100,000 bushels and over is the proper 
thing.—Philadelphia Record. 


The receipts of the Minnesota state grain inspection de- 
partment for September greatly exceed those for any 
preceding month. 
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AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GR 


AIN 


TRADE. 


[We invite correspondence from every one in any way interested. 
in the grain trade, on all topics connected therewith. We wish to 
see a general exchange of opinion on all subjects which pertain to 
the interest of the trade at large, or any branch of it.] 


CANNOT DO WITHOUT. 

Eilitor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In- 
closed please find $1, for which send me the AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE for one year. I value 
your journal too highly to do without it. 

Yours truly, L. CorTELYON. 

Muscotah, Kan. 


BUILDING. 

Editor American Hilevator and Grain Trade:—We .are 
building an elevator of 30,000 bushels’ capacity in addi- 
tion to our pr2sent storage capacity; and are putting in 
a nev line of cleaning machinery. Wishing you every 


success, 


Yours, etc., Smrra & BrianaM. 


Moosomin, Assa, 

SOLD OUT. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I have 
sold my elevators here to Edward Johzson and am out of 
the grain trade. When the time of my subscription to 
the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE expires I 
will try to have my successor take your valuable journal. 

Yours respectfully, P. EMMERT. 

Osco, Ill. 

A WISE DECISION. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—As we 
had an elevator built this month by Heidenreich Com. 
pany, builders of grain elevators of 99 and 101 Metropol- 
itan Block, Chicago, we think we had better subscribe 
for your journal. Inclosed please find $1, for which 
send us the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE for 
one year. 

Yours truly, C. Horn & Son. 
Crete, Ill. 


WHEAT IN NORTH DAKOTA, 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—The 
yield of crops in this vicinity is large. Wheat yielded 25 
to 40 bushels per acre, but the quality is poor, owing’ to 
frost and wet weather since the harvest. Notwithstand. 
ing many extra threshing machines have been shipped in, 
almost 50 per cent. of the threshing is still undone (Nov. 
3). We would like to correspond with a few leading 
consumers of flaxseed in and around Chicago. 

Very truly, WicHtMan & Bropuy. 

Hannaford, Griggs Co., N. D. 


NEW ELEVATORS. 

Hditor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—I have 
built three elevators this season and three flat houses for 
the Hunting Elevator Company of McGregor, Ia., in 
Western Iowa and South Dakota, and have a 20,000- 
bushel house to build at Lyle, Minn. Your more than 
valuable journal reaches me, and I read it with interest 
and profit. The first copy that came to my notice was 
the August number, and I sat down and sent in my sub- 
scription, and I must say Iam more than paid already. 

Truly yours, J. F. Wier. 

Lansing, Ia. 

ELEVATOR CHARGES AT TOLEDO. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—Un- 
til further notice, on all sound grain, elevating charges, 
including storage for ten days or any part thereof in the 
elevators of the Toledo & Wabash Elevator Company, 
will be 44 of a cent per bushel, and for each succeeding 
ten days or any part thereof a storage charge of 4 of a 
cent 2 bushel. 

Wishing to utilize our storage room to a fuller extent, 
we make ths specially low rate on a limited quantity of 
grain for winter storage (exclusive of elevating charges) 
from Oct 1, 1891, to April 15, 1892, inclusive, the same 
as summer rates, except in cases where storage has ac- 
cumulated, as follows: 

On and after Oct. 1, 1891, to Nov. 1, 1891, 14 cent a 
bushel. 

Nov. 1, 1891, to Dec. 1, 1891, 44 cent a bushel. 


| 


Oct. 1, 1891, to Dec. 1, 1891, 84 cent a bushel. 
Dec. 1, 1891, to April 15, 1892, 24g cents a bushel. 
Oct. 1, 1891, to April 15, 1892, 3 cents a bushel. 
After which there will be no further storage charge 
until and including April 15, 1892. 
I. E. Havinawp, 


Toledo, O. Superintendent. 


ELEVATORS AT FORT WILLIAM, ONT, 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade :—The Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway Elevators at Fort William are 
known as the ‘“‘A” and ‘‘B.” The capacity of each of 
these is 1,200,000 bushels. ‘The one at Port Arthur is of 
300,000 bushels’ capacity. All are worked by steam. 
The engines in the Fort William elevators are 500 horse 
power each. The one at Port Arthur is 100-horse power. 
We have cleaning and scouring machinery in each build- 
ing. Inclosed find $1, for which send me the AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE for one year. 

Yours truly, M. SELLERS. 
Fort William, Ont. 


WICHITA AS A GRAIN MARKET. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—Kansas 
comes to the front this year with another enormous yield 
of corn, wheat and oa's, which will nearly equal if not 
exceed that of 1889. 

In 1889 Sedgwick county, Kansas, produced 10,630,931 
bushels of corn, wheat and oats, or nearly three time3 the 
amount produced in Maine, which was 4,387,000 bushels. 
When it is understocd that Sedgwick county is only one- 
thirty-third as large as Maine, this comparison will show 
what a wonderfully rich agricultural country Kansas 
must be. The crop of 1891 in this county will reach 10,- 
500,000 bushels of these cereals. 4 

Within a radius of 100 miles of Wichita, Kan., it is e3- 
timated the 1891 crop will amount to over 150,000,000 
bushels. Wichita is 685 miles from Chicago on the lakes 
and 719 miles from Galveston on the Gulf, but is exactly 
600 miles in an air-line from both cities. 

With the enormous amount of grain produced so near 
Wichita, this city is without large elevators to clean and 
handle it. I find warehouses and other buildings are 
being used to store and handle the incoming grain. Here 
is business enough for a 1,000,000-bushel elevator, and it 
is a surprise to me that some Chicago man has not taken 
advantage of the opportunity. I find a first-class grain 
inspection has been established by the Board of Trade. 
Mr. Joseph Maxwell is the deputy state grain ipspector, 
and is perfectly reliable. The shipments of grain from 
here are made to Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, Mem- 
phis, New Orleans, Galveston, Denver, and points in 
New Mexico. 

Wichita is destined to become a large grain market be- 
cause of its direct rail connection to nearly every other 
market point and the immense amount of grain raised 
in the country tributary. 


Respectfully, P: 


WEVOY LAW NOT DECIDED UNCONSTITU- 
Me TIONAL. 

Editor American Elevator and Grain Trade:—In the 
October issue of the AmpriIcAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE under the head of ‘‘New York Elevator Charges” 
you are most aggravatingly mistaken in saying that the 
McEvoy Elevator Law was decided by the state courts to 
be unconstitutional. 

The McEvoy elevator bill passed the Assembly first by 
a vote of four to one, the Senate by a vote of three to 
one, and Gov. David B. Hill put his signature to the 
measure. And this most righteous law was sustained by 
the District Courts of Buffalo and New York. Then the 
railroad elevator magnates appealed to the Supreme 
Court and were beaten. Then they appealed to the Court 
of Appeals and were again beaten. In fact, the Illinois 
grain elevator law and the New York elevator law were 
both sustained by every cowrt they were tried in, includ- 
ing, in the Illinois case, the United States Supreme 
Court. 

The title to this case should read: 

The people of the Eastern and Northwestern states 

8. 

The railroad grain elevator combine, which is largely 
owned by foreign capitalists. 

This case has been put off until the second Monday in 
November on account of the illness of Chief Justice 
Fuller’s daughter, also the absence of two other justices 
when the Supreme Court was convened. Counselor I. 
A. Hyland, who has been employed by the Erie boatmen 
to defend the law in every court, is the picture of cheer- 


fulness when he is asked how he expects to come out of 
the United States Supreme Court. Of course, this, from 
a financial standpoint, is the most important case ever 
tried in the United States and we will soon know if rail- 
road companies which are owned and controlled by foreign 
capitalists will be aided by our highest tribunal in closing 
the Erie Canal. ; 
Yours respectfully, Cart. M. DePuy, 
President of the Canal and Harbor Protection Union of 
the State of New York. 


GRAIN IN TRANSIT AT MISSOURI 
RIVER POINTS. 


The several lines terminating at Kansas City, Leaven- 
worth, Atchison and St. Joseph have agreed that grain 
originating as be!ow, which is st »pped in transit at either 
Missouri River points above named, shall be subject to 
the following rules, effective Oct. 1: 


Grain originating at stations upon lines west of the Missouri 
River may be way-billéd to consignees at Southwestern Mis- 
souri River points and be consigned thence at proportionate 
rates, thereby protecting the published rate from initial point 
to destination. This may include grain from stations east of 
the Missouri River, when destined to points in states south 
and southeast of Kansas. 

The business shall be subject to supervision by a joint 
agency, to be established by and conducted pursuant to di- 
rections from the chairman of the Western Freight Trans- 
Missouri and Southwestern Railway and Steamship Associa- 
tions. 

The said chairman shall appoint a joint agent and such as- 
sistants or other employes as may be necessary to an adequate 
check upon the grain movement into and out of elevators at 
Southwestern Missouri River points. 

Record shall be kept by such joint agent of the grain placed 
in elevators by the registration of the expense bills therefor, 
in the order of unloading into the said elevators, the joint 
hes to arrange the details necessary to accomplish this re- 
sult. 

Grain shipped from time to time on local rates, or taken out 
of elevators by teams or other means for local consumption, 
shall be charged off the joint agent’s books daily, on the same 
basis as grain shipped through, the elevater companies being 
notified daily of the expense bills thus canceled. 

It shall be obligatory upon all lines, members of the there 
associations hereinbefore named, to submit all billing cover- 
ing grain subject to transit privileges to the inspection of the 
joint agent’s office and the regulations imposed thereby. 

Inasmuch as the identity of track grain can readily be pre- 
served, no safeguard in that respect is deemed necessary ex- 
cepting that the joint agent be required to insure the charg- 
ing. of proper rates thereon. 

ransfers of expense bills, elevator tickets or bills of lading 
(except shipper’s order bills of lading), should be by formal 
et a or order; indorsements in biank should not be ac- 
cepted. 

Shippers detected in using expense bills for cars not actually 
unloaded into elevators, or in furnishing billing not bona fide 
in all particulars, or in resorting to any practice in reconsign- 
ing grain which tends to reduce the legitimate revenues of 
the railroad companies, shall be reported to the commercial 
organization whose obligations have thus been violated. 

n reconsigning from elevators the weight should not ex- 
ceed that shown on the expense bill used in securing the re- 
consignment; and the weight shown on expense bill surrend- 
ered should in no case be less than the weight billed out, 
provided that nothing herein contained shall prevent the cars 
from being loaded to the maximum carrying capacity of the 
car, subject to the inspection and approval of the agent, as — 
authorized from time to time by the three chairmen. 


It would appear that wheat, corn, peas and rye are not 
the only cereals that will be required by Great Britain 
and the Continent from this side during the coming sea- 
son, as shipments of new oats have already been made 
from this port for Glasgow. Sales have also been made 
in Eas‘ern Ontario for export to Great Britain on the 
basis of 34 cents per 34 pounds with a 174g cents freight 
rate to Boston. Samples have been exhibited in this city 
of Ontario white oats showing superb quality, and there 
is every prospect of a good export trade, providing, of 
course, that growers do not exact too high figures and 
thus cut it off. Some farmers, we regret to say, have 
been careless in selecting their seed, as several carloads 
of new oats received in this city have been graded re- 
jected, owing to their being mixed with barley and other 
foreign substances. Trade Bulletin, Montreal. 


A large per cent. of the grain in the north half of 
North Dakota and of Northern Minnesota was ‘‘frosted.”’ 
In the same vicinity muchegrain stood in the field suffer- 
ing further deterioration through failure of farmers to 
obtain help enough to take proper care of it after cutting. 
It is perhaps safe to say that no less than a large per cent. 
of all the grain in that northern belt of heavy wheat pro- 
duction is injured by one or the other of the weather 
conditions mentioned. Buyers cannot take that grain 
without making prices to correspond, and there will 
necessarily be great annoyance on account of it. More 
or less of that frosted wheat is carried in the grades so 
that it is found there is risk in buying or handling it ex- 
cepting by sample. The southern and middle portions of 
Minnesota and the Dakotas are mainly exempt from the 
unsatisfactory conditions and qualities mentioned. 
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LIVERPOOL QUOTATIONS. 


We have a courteous letter from the Western Union 
Telegraph author ties saying that the resolutions of this 
exchange calling attention to Liverpool quotations have 
stimulated the Associated Press to look into and improve 
the system, The question has been discussed by the dif- 
ferent Western exchanges, and we hope to see more in- 
telligible work in that line ere long. We hope to make 
it clear to London and Liverpool dealers that the wheat 
exported from the seaboard does not represent Western 
No. 2 when the same is inspected out of our elevators.— 
Toledo Market Report. 


CORNERS IN GRAIN. 


BY B, P. HUTCHINSON. 


Men sometimes discuss the chances of being able to 
buy all the wheat in the market, by which they mean the 
visible stock. There are two enormous difficulties in the 
way of such a performance, either of which must always 
remain nearly insurmountable; but which, acting to- 
gether, as they always do, form an absolutely impassable 
barrier. The fact is that no single individual or combi- 
nation of individuals, no matter how much capital he or 
they may control, has ever been able to buy all the wheat 
in the market; the second is that the visible stock is an 
uncertain and unknown quantity, and forever expands 
just in proportion as the needs of the speculator call upon 
it to contract, or at least to remain fixed. The visible 
supply is a figment of the agricultural reports; the agri- 
cultural reports are really hearsay, and in our courts of 
justice hearsay, even if sworn to, is not admitted in evi- 
dence. Therefore unswora hearsay must be worthless in- 
deed. And whoever speculates on worthless information 

is liable to get the worst of it. 

’ As arule farmers are a shrewd class of men. It is for 
their interest that people should believe that there is a 
scarcity rather than an abundance of grain. So when 
they give in their answers to questions as to the supply 
they, as arule, do more or less of the Ananias business, 
which they think they have a perfect right to do, not be- 
ing on oath and having a lawful purpose to carry out— 
namely, the furtherauce of their own interests. There- 
fore, if a farmer has somethtng like a thousand bushels 
of wheat in his bins he is liable to report 500, and satis- 
fies his conscience in this way: ‘It looks as if there 
might be 1,000 bushels, but appearances are deceitful. 
At any rate, there are surely 500, and when I report 500 
I don’t assert that there may not be more, and anyhow 
I’m not on oath. Besides, before I get the gr.in to mar- 
ket the berry may shrink or the rats may get in, and so 
T'll say 500 and let it go at that.” 

This is one of the reasons why, when there is an at- 
tempt at a corner and the price of a cereal goes up, the 
stock keeps pouring in on the speculator, just as if a pint 
bottle, so called, were to give out a quart of the fluid. 
The hapless speculators who fancied they had the whole 
of the visible supply find that there exists an unknown 
invisible supply, which all at once takes on shape and be- 
comes alarmingly visible, and insists on being bought and 
paid for at the highest prices. It is the unexpected that 
always happens; and if expected wheat has been con- 
tracted for and delivered at $1 a bushel, along comes the 
unexpected wheat and clamors for $1.10, or the market 
will be broken, and then where will the speculators be? 
The agony is always piled up on the speculators just at 
the end of the deal, when the rich profits seem to be about 
in sight. But this sort of sight is like the mirage on the 
plains of Arizona; you stagger along hungry and thirsty 
and a splendid lake with verdant shores seems to be 
about two miles distant, and when you have traveled 
those miles the view breaks and you are in the middle of 
heated sands, and the nearest water many miles away. 

Let me say right here, whoever attempts to control any 
one of the great food products of the world, whether 
corn, wheat or rice, puts himself in the place of a man 
orset of men who should set ott to dam the Niagara 
rapids with bulrushes, They lose their labor and are 
swept away besides. 

The trade in futures or options has its headquarters in 
Chicago. Chicago is really the heart whose beats send 
the blood of commercial activity coursing through the 
arteries of trade all over the body of the great North- 
west. When you go where the wheat is raised, and 
where a large part of it is, you find more business men 
than speculators. 

The Board of Trade and speculators are not enemies of 


| the farmer; they raise prices as much and as often as they 
depress them; therefore, the average is undisturbed and 
I think I proved in the North American Review of Octo- 
ber, 1891, that they are the chief means of his always 
having a ready market at the nearest shipping point for 
his grain, and even at his barn door if he doesn’t want to 
haul his grain. 


ELEVATOR RULES AND CHARGES. 


Many country elevators, and some city elevators, that 
do a local business, have published rules and charges, 
but not as many as ought to have them. Every dealer 
that does a storage business should have rules and charges 
governing same printed and posted in his office. It is a 
custom, with many, to print rules and charges on the 
back of their business cards. This is a very good prac- 
tice, and meets with no objections. 

The Northern Central Railway Company has recently 
completed a 300,00)-bushel elevator at Calvert Station, 
Baltimore, Md. On the back of the business cards of the 
elevator isthe following: 


RULES AND TARIFF OF CHARGES. 

1. After grain has been inspected and graded by the 
Corn and Flour Exchange inspection rules, it will be 
stored with grain of like grade without regard to owner- 
ship. Special bins will only be assigned when it is con- 
venient and under special agreement, and when there are 
good and sufficient reasons for so doing. 

2. All grain stored will be at the owner’s risk of Joss 
from fire-or heating, from the time it is received into the 
elevator until delivered therefrom. 

8. Elevator certificates will be issued by the superin- 
tendent of the elevator, at his offlce, upon the payment 
of all freight and charges. 

4. Grain will be delivered in quantities of not less than 
forty bushels, upon the payment of all charges and the 
surrender of the elevator certificate properly indorsed in 
ink by the party to whom issued, and also by the party 
surrendering the same. 

5. When elevator certificates are surrendered, one order 
to deliver will cover as many teams as are then present, 
after which an order, properly signed, must accompany 
each team, except when two or more teams come 
together. 

. 6, All grain, the storage for which expires on Sunday 
or a legal holiday, must be removed oa the preceding 
day, otherwise extra storage will be charged. 

7. All grain received will be subject to the above rules, 
and the conditions of the elevator certificate; and to the 
operations of all the provisions of the agreement between 
the Northern Central Railway Company, the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Company, the Baltimore Elevator Com- 
pany and the Baltimore Corn and Flour Exchange, dated 
March 27, 1882. 

CHARGES. 

Receiving, weighing, delivery to cars or wagons, and 

storage for first ten days, or portion thereof, one-half of 


one cent (44) per bushel, to be paid by the consignee; 


each succeeding ten days, or portion thereof, one fourth 
of one cent (14) per bushel. Blowing, on delivery or in 
store, one-fourth of one cent (44) per bushel. 


Tra Day, 
Aug. 24, 1891; Superintendent. 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS. 


This country is full of grain this season, says the 
Market Record, and Europe is short of it even more, tak- 
ing all crops, which will use up our surplusif not ad- 
vanced too high. About a dozen years ago the situation 
was similar to this. Then speculation advanced prices 
too much, so that too large stocks were handed along from 
one year to the next, with no good result. Ocean freights, 
too, cut an important figure, for the eagerness of such 
carriers, like the eagerness of would-be farmer speculat- 
ors and speculative dealers, pushes them over prudential 
lines, and they take out of the commodity they trans- 
port more than it will bear, until such rates, when added 
to the other exactions, lead to curtailment of consump- 
tion and increased production, with ultimate depression 
and collapse. All the talk about exhausted acreage and 
the new conditions being permanent, is too fanciful to 
bear the test of practical consideration. 


The New York papers are engaged in misrepresenting 
the facts in regard to Baltimore’s corn trade, They find 
the B. & O. Railroad making extensive preparations 
to move corn from the interior to the seaboard 
and have jumped to the conclusion that it is about to 
discriminate in rates in favor of Baltimore grain mer— 
chants. Of course there is not a word of truth in the 
allegation, but it appears to serve envious minds as the 
proper explanation for the wonderful development of the 
corn trade at this port for the last few years.—Bailti- 
more Morning Herald. 


_against 3,315,636 bushels in September, 1890. 


Poinfs and Figures. 


The corn crop is estimated at 2,000,000,000 bushels. 
Sioux City will build a corn palace in Chicago in 1893. 


The corn crop of the New England states is estimated 
at 8,000,000. 


The average yield of potatoes for this year is estimated 
at about 90 bushels per acre. 


The United States Agricultural Department reports the 
area and production of flaxseed in 1891 as follows: 
Acreage, 1 927,293; crop in bushels, 15,455,272; in 1889, 
10,250,410 bushels; in 1879, 7,170,951 bushels; in 1869, 
1,780,444 bushels; in 1859, 566,867 bushels. 

Our exports of breadstuffs for the month of September 
were valued at $31,462,021, against $7,199,348 for the 
same month in 1890. For the three months ending with 
September our exports were valued at $76 694,822, 
against $28,654,227 for the corresponding time of 1890. 

The corn exports in September were 2,838,916 bushels, 
The ex- 
ports in the three months ending with September were 
7,097,342 bushels, valued at $4,708,247, against 12,785,021 
bushels, valued at $6,186,733 in the same months of last 
year. 


The exports of oats for September aggregated 322,692 
bushels, against only 32,250 bushels for the preceding 
September. For the three months prior to October we 
exported 528,915 bushels, valued at $218,253, against 
646,415 bushels, valued at $288,175 for the thre2 months 
prior to October, 1890. 


The exports of wheat during the month of September 
were 19,496,165 bushels, against only 2,006,676 bushels 
during that month last year. During the three months 
ending Sept. 30 we exported 50,414,889 bushels, valued 


jat $52,784,641, against 11,703,737, valued at $10,721,299, 


during the three months ending Sept. 30, 1890. 
Two acres of alfalfa and one of corn will grow twice 


‘as much pork as three acres of corn, and it will not cost 
the farmer one-half to grow two acres of alfalfa and one 
of corn. So you see you make both ways substituting 


alfalfa for two-thirds of the corn, and this will apply 
with equal force to the other stock.—Zeaas Stock Jour- 
nal, 


The quantities of contract grain in Chicago elevators at 
the close of business Saturday, Nov. 7, according to the 
official returns, were as follows: Wheat, 3,019 694 bush- 
els; corn, 642 247 bushels, and oats, 395,363 bushels. On 
the week preceding the quantities were: Wheat, 2,611,- 
588 bushels; corn, 1,010,561 bushels, and oats, 305,504 
bushels. 


A prominent Chicago dealer says there will be fully 
25,000,000 bushels of oats from this crop sold for export. 


| About 6,000,000 bushels has been sold for shipment be- 


fore Feb. 1. If the sales reach 10,000,000 bushels for 
December and January shipment, considerable difficulty 
will undoubtedly be experienced in getting oats to fill 
contracts. The receipts must be greatly increased. 


The enorm us exports of wheat during the last few 
months are soon to be followed by heavy shipments of 
corn. On last Monday and Tuesday freight engagements 
were made at Baltimore for about 2,500,000 bushels of 
grain, mostly corn, to be shipped to the Continent, All 
indications point to the heaviest corn exports ever made 
from this country, and at good prices.— Baltimore Record. 


A gentleman just returned from a trip through Man- 
itoba on the Norihern Pacific road says: ‘‘As far as the 
eye can see, the fields are dotted with wheat stacks, and 
though every available threshing machine is in operation, 
they have thus far made but little impression upon the 
amount of grain harvested. There are hundreds of acres 
of grain still in the shock that does not appear to be so 
badly injured by rain as has been reported. The stacks 
are in good condition.—Market Record, Nov. 6. 


a 


In his crop report of Nov. 7 Prime says: Texas, two 
months without rain; considerable wheat rot sprouted; 
acreage much reduced. Tennessee, no rain for forty-five 
days of consequence; poor prospect. Kentucky, dry as 
powder; poorest prospect for years. Kansas, considerable 
wheat not up; some of the sprouted wheat died out; very 
poor prospect. Missouri, Illinois and Indiana, about the 
same conditions. Ohio, Northern fair; Central and 
Southern, bad outlook. Michigan, no rain of conse 
quence in six weeks; poor outlook, 
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TEXAS GRAIN DEALERS ORGAN- | true of observations made in Kansas not far from the 


IZE. 


A number of grain dealers and millers met at Dallas, 
Tex., Oct. 28, and formed a permanent organization, 
which will be known as the State Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Texas. 

The purpose of the association is to bind the grain and 
flour interests of the state so closely together that they 
may work in harmony in matters relating to freight 
rates, more rapid transportation, standard grades and 
weights, and to mutual assistance in enlarging the grain 
and flour interests of the state. Toward obtaining these 
ends the members of the association are to settle all dis- 
putes in business before a committee of arbitration elect- 
ed by the association, thus avoiding lawsuits and other 
incidents detrimental to trade. The association at present 
will have no power whatever over grain values, and no 
member is restricted in buying or selling when or where 
he pleases 

The following officers were elected, to serve a term of 
one year: S. F. McEnnis, Dallas, president; E. Early, 
Waco, vice-president; J. P. Harrison, Sherman, treas- 
urer; G. D. Harrison, McKinney, secretary; J. F. Mc 
Ennis, J. P. Harrison, E. Early, 8. E. McAshan of 
Houston and C. F. Gribble of Sherman, directors. 


WHAT CAUSED THE FAILURE OF 
THE CORN CROP OF 1890. 


BY R. JAMES ABERNATHEY. 


It is generally assumed that the short corn crop of 1890 
was due to a shortage of rain during the growing season. 
The writer was a keen observer of events during the 
growing period of that season, watching closely me eoro- 
logical developments, and felt assured that a fair crop of 
corn would be produced, and was therefore much sur- 
prised at the final result. 

It could not all have been due to a deficiency of moist- 
ure, as I shall endeavor to show. The funny part of it is 
that out of twelve subdivisions into which the country 
is divided by the Signal Service Bureau, two only show 
an excess of moisture above normal in 1889, they being 
the New England and the Middle Atlantic states. All 
the other divisions show deficiencies, and vet the corn 
crop of 1889 was the largest ever grown. In 1890 six of 
the twelve showed deficiencies, while the remaining six 
showed excesses, and yet the corn crop of 1890 was the 
shortest since 1881. The Missouri Valley showed a 
marked deficiency, and the crops of Kansas and Nebraska 
were short. On the other hand the crop of Missouri was 
large, it never having been excelled but three times be- 
fore in the history of the state. The Upper Mississippi 
Valley is reported deficient, but the crop of Minnesota 
was full, and Wisconsin the largest in ten years. Illinois 
shows a decline as compared with the previous year, but 
had a much larger crop and better yield than in 1887. 

The Ohio Valley and Tennessee and the Lower Lake 
regions show a marked increase in moisture, and we find 
that Indiana had the smallest crop raised but once before 
in ten years, the crop of 1887 being smaller. The crop 
for 1890 was 89,000,000 bushels. In 1888 it was 125,000,- 
000 bushe’s, and the acreage nearly identical in both 
years. In Ohio, which is in the same well-moistened 
territory, the crop was the smallest in over twenty years, 
with an average acreage. The crop of Kentucky was the 
shortest in ten years except once. The same is true of 
Tennessee. In the Middle Atlantic states there was a 
marked excess of moisture, and we find Pennsylvania’s 
crop the shortest in eight years, while New York was in 
the same boat. The Western Gulf states show a marked 
increase in moisture, and Texas had the smallest crop in 
years. 

A careful examination shows that—except in Kansas 
and Nebraska, where the corn was burnt up by hot 
winds; except along the Missouri River, where the crop 
was good—the we ll-watered districts were relatively as 
much behind with the corn crop as were any of the dryer 
sections. In fact, Indiana and Ohio show greater rela- 
tive losses, when compared with full crops, than do the 
other sections, It is true that in the month of July there 
was a marked deficiency in the Lower Lake region and 
the Ohio Valley, but a full average in August. But the 
observations of the writer denote that August rains wil] 
always make coro, where it has not been burnt up by hot 
winds in July. In fact, I have seen it nearly scorched out 
in July, and good rains the latter part of that month and 
during August made a good crop, That was notably 


Missouri River in the summer of 1890. I watched fields 
of corn that were being cooked day by day with hot, dry 
weather up to the middle of July, and would not have 
given 50 cents per acre for it ona speculation, and yet 
afterward the same fields made the best crop ever grown. 
Late July and August rains did it. I have just learned 
that the same fields are not near so good this year. 

Now, if there had been a great excess of temperature 
in the Lower Lake and Ohio Valley regions during July 
that mightin part have accounted for the shortage there; 
but I find the temperature about normal. There was an 
excess of temperature in June, but the moisture was 
absut normal, In the Middle Atlantic states there was 
no deficiency in moisture during the season, except in 
June, and no great excess in temperature at any time, 
and, just as stated, both Pennsylvania and New York had 
short crops, when both ought to have had large crops if 
warm weather and plenty of moisture mak‘s corn. Short 
corn crops in dry sections and short crops in moist sec- 
tions, all in the same year, puts a curious face on the sit- 
uation, and wou'd seem to indicate that there were other 
reasons for the shortage of last year. 


CANADA’S EXPORT BARLEY 
TRADE. 


The complete official returns of the export of barley 
from Canada for the year ended June 30 last have been 
issued. They show that during the year 4,892 327 
bushels was exported from Canada as compared with 
9 975,906 bushels in 1890. In detail the exports in 1891 
were 4,751,952 bushels to the United States, 132,650 bush- 
els to Great Britain, and 7,714 bushels to Newfound- 
land. In 1890 Canada exported 9,989,745 bushels to 
the United States, 27,181 bushels to England, and 8,973 
bushels to Newfoundland. This decrease of 50 per cent. 
in one year in such a valuable export trade is, to say the 
least, discouraging to those who at considerable expense 
and enterprise built up a paying business in the barley 
export trade with the United States. The efforts to make 
up for the Joss of this trade by working up a trade in 
barley with Great Britain have not met with very en- 
couraging success. The exports of Canada barley and 
the value thereof for the past eleven years were as 
follows: 


Bushels. Value. . 
1881s Gee sptalne denice eateries 8,800,579  $ 6,260,183 
1b: SC BORON OTe mnt oA aeION! Cease 11,588,446 10,114,628 
SSS ccnstacoeen saree meatier 8,817,210 6,293,235 
TESA O55 fore ole sscleiee cerctoalsenetcletereeie 7,780,262 5,104,642 
ISBE * ar aie ersteainidl ote austee otra are 9,067,395 5,503,833 
TS8Os dicinsave oetefte ass. atdauiate cvs etenetale 8,554,302 5,724,693 
TBST caiaieiFs sis teewislqe melanie sine serawrs 9,455,964 5,257,889 
1888 civ wou Vom ete cites anloemretreeios estes 9,370,158 6,494,416 
ASSO os dsve oss acope nasiseeert saa abana 9,948,207 6,464,589 
1800's, nratahasokette cists ein etaatveemiotsre wees 9,975,908 4,600,409 
ASOL.§ cciccmmste cetacean omens 45892, 387.9) Beusdiewisie 


Queries and Repfies. 


Questions and answers are inserted under this head free 
of charge and all are invited to avail themselves of this 
column. 


No. 18. Handle Damaged Grain.—In reply to ‘‘Wis- 
consin” asking in Query No. 14 of the Ammrican ELE- 
VATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, for the address of a Western 
dealer in damaged grain, would say we will handle it for 
him.—J. W. Etuswortn & Son, 20 South street, New 
York. 


No. 17. Belt Transmission.—Will some reader of the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE please tell me 
what to do to keep a rubber belt from slipping. The 
belt is twelve inches wide, five ply and of the best quali- 
ty. The engine pulley is five feet in diameter and the 
one on the line shaft four feet in diameter, twenty-two 
feet apart. I now have to use a tightener.—J. I. C, 


No. 18. Address of Elevator Builders.—I would like 
very much to have a llst containing the names of some of 
the best elevator contractors and architects. If you can 
do sq without much trouble will you kindly give me the 
information?—JNno. A. Grant, General Manager Texas 
& Pacific Railway Co., Dallas, Tex. [The best elevator 
architects and contractors have cards in our advertising 
columns.—ED. | 


RUSSIAN GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


In a recent report a British consul, in writing of grain 
elevators in Russia, says: It is necessary to state that these 
now exist at St. Petersburg, Eletz, and that the South- 
western and Riazan Kozloff Railway Companies have ob- 
tained the necessary sanction for erecting such elevators 
at their stations, one of them to be established at Odessa. 
It is expected that the construction of fourteen elevators 
will have been finished by the coming autumn. 

The elevator at Eletz, in the province of Orel, received 
during 1889 about 600,000 pouds (9,508 tons) of grain for 
storage, and about 75,000 pouds (1,100 tons) of the same 
were disposed of by it in other ways. The immediate 
effect, so far as the establishment of elevators in Russia 
is concerned, has proved advantageous to grain growers 
and dealers, who are now able to obtain advances of 
money on easier and more favorable terms to themselves 
than heretofore. It also enables them to regulate their 
sales more in accordance with the demand for grain at the 
ports and ia foreign markets. There still exists a con- 
siderable amount of prejudice on the part of certain 
native grain dealers against the use of the elevator. They 
caunot yet reconcile themselves to the idea of the,loss they 
are convinced they would sustain by the removal of the 
dross from their grain. 

So valuable is such dross considered by some of these 
dealers that they display considerable eagerness in some 
places in its purchase at the elevators, doubtless for judi- 
cious blending with their own uncleansed and unassorted 
grain stocks. 

By such fraudulent practice the dealers in question to 
a certain extent counteract the efforts made by the Gov- 
ernment to place the grain trade on a sound and an honest 
basis. : F 

It would seem desirable to prohibit the sale of this dross 
at the elevators, by which means a check would be placed 
on some of the nefarious prectices so rife in the Russian 
grain trade, and which form the subject of loud com- 
plaints in the grain markets of Western Europe. 


GRAIN STEALING AT MONTREAL. 


There can be no question that grain stealing has been 
carried on to a much greater extent than many people 
had the slightest conception of, and the agitation of the 
question of shortages, which has been harassing our mer- 
chants for years past, has not been without its good re- 
sults, as we are informed by some of our grain dealers 
that since the 7'rade Bulletin commenced to agitate the 
question of shortages and urged the authorities to put a 
stop to the wholesale stealing that has unquestionably 
been going on for years, to their serious disadvantage, 
they have been agreeably surprised to find that the de- 
liveries of their grain by the railway companies have be- 
gun to run over the weight called for by the freight bills, 
in place of the frequent shortages that had previously 
been a source of constant complaint. This has confirmed 
the suspicions of our merchants that thieving had been 
going on among the railway men as well as the barge and 
elevating men. It is stated that shippers as a rule are in 
the habit of putting a little over the weight called for on 
bills of lading when loading cars, in order to insure full 
weight at destination, and now it appears they are 
getting the full amount of the grain sent. This goes to 
prove how general the system of grain stealing has been. 
It is asserted upon pretty good authority that working 
men, who for years past have been employed in the hand- 
ling of grain, whose wages only amount to $360 to $400 
per season, are well off and the owners of property.— 
Trade Bulletin. 

Exports of rye in September aggregated 3,161,537 
bushels, against the infinitesmal quantity of 16 bushelsin 
September last year. In the three months ending Sept. 
30 we exported 4,269,936 bushels, valued at $3,956,784, 
against 260,289 bushels, valued at $158,061 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1890, 

The Chicago Herald, Oct. 22, says: ‘‘It was learned 
positively yesterday that Gill & Fisher, the Baltimore 
grain men, had already contracted for 750,000 bushels of 
grain at Kansas City alone. This total of 1,500 cars is to 
be delivered in Baltimore before Jan. 1. Nothing more 
sensational in railroad circles could happen than that the 
old deal of Gill & Fisher with the Baltimore & Ohio should 
be resurrected, It is taken that such is the case by East- 
ern railroad men from the fact that the firm is apparently 
in the market for unlimited quantities of corn. 
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Store is vacant, 
Sign “To Let,” 
Former tenant 
Had to get. 
He, in sorrow,” 
Sits and sighs, 
*Cause he didn’t 
Advertise. 
—N. Y. Journal. 
H. N. Cook, dealer in leather belting at San Francisco, 


is dead. - 


Kellogg & McCauley, manufacturers of leather belting 
at Chicago, suffered loss by fire recently. 


The merchant who does not advertise in his trade jour- 
nal is rarely unfortunate—his creditors attend to that.— 
Hat Review. 


The Diamond Feed Mill Manufacturing Company of 
Owatonna, Minn , has been succeeded by the Diamond 
Grinding Mill Company. 


D. A. Robinson of Simpson & Robinson, e’evator 
builders of Minneapolis, Minn., has been granted a patent 
on a patent for power transmission in grain elevators. 

Trip-hammer advertising is the kind that creates in- 
dustries that make us marvel at their magnitude. How 
long would it take to shape the hot iron if a stroke was 
given this week and another six months hence? Con- 
stant pounding is what does the business.— W. F. Cook. 


J. L. & H. W. High, manufacturers of the combined 
engine and boiler and electric motors at 123 North Third 
street, Philadelphia, after inserting the advertisement in 
the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE once, write 
as follows: ‘‘We received your journal on Monday and 
yesterday (Tuesday) we received an inquiry for engine 
from an elevator man.” 


Highteen large water wheels were recently ordered of 
James Leffel & Co. Springfield, O., builders of the famous 
James Leffel Water Wheel, by one firm. The turbines 
of this large order are to be used for driving a fine wood 
pulp mill, now under contract for construction in Wis- 
consin. This mill is situated near large quantities of 
suitable timber, and where water power can be obtained. 


Nothing is more deceptive than the public memory. 
It is a slate on which the wet sponge goes as often as the 
pencil, and what to-day is a figure to-morrow may be a 
blank. This is the material on which advertising has to 
act, and the science of handling it rightly is really the 
secret of successful advertising. It is a matter of both 
common sense and experience that in advertising and 
making tusiness, as in fixing a lath or hanging a picture, 
it is as much a question of the hammer as the nail. Bus- 
iness success is not obtained by patent, but by patient 
and persistent effort, in which adverti-ing counts as an 
indispensable factor.—Pittsburg Budget. 


The Cincinnati Corrugating Company of Piqua, O., is 
making additions to its tin plate plant as follows: one pair 
cold rolls from A. Garrison & Co., Pittsburg; six anneal- 
ing boxes from McKeesport (Pa.) Machine Company; 
four Morewood Tinning Pots; oxe five roll Morewood 

inning Machine; one pump for liquid tin; complete kits 
of tinman’s and washman’s tools; necessary shafting and 
pulleys; also fire and red brick, cement, lime, castings, 
bolts, etc., to erect a complete tinning ‘‘stack.” All the 
additions to the tin plant will be completed in four to six 
weeks, and the Corrugating Company will then have in- 
creased facilities for making either bright or terne tin 
plates of highest grades. The steel sheets will be rolled 
as heretofore by the Piqua Rolling Mill Company. 

Mr. A. M. Morse, until recently of the firm of Eng- 
lish, Morse & Co., Kansas City, Mo., has removed to St. 
Louis, Mo., with offices in the Commercial Building, cor- 
ner Sixth and Olive streets. During the eight years that 
Mr. Morse has been located in Kansas City he has gained 
a wide and favorable acquaintance among the steam users 
of the Southwest, and has designed and furnished a 
liberal proportion of the representative steam power 
plants in that section for elevators, electric lighting, 
electric railways, flour mills and manufacturing 
purposes. The business in the future. will be con- 
ducted under the style of A. M. Morse & Co., who will 
represent leading manufacturers of high grade steam 
engines of both Corliss and high speed types, also im. 
proved boilers, steam pumps and other svecialties which 
go to make up complete steam power plants. They will 
offer only the best class of machinery at manufacturer's 


prices and will make a specialty of designing and fur- 
nishing complete steam power outfits for any service, 
also the improvement and extension of plants already 
established. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company of Columbus, 
O,, report business as good in their different lines of 
specialties. They have many orders on their books for 
elevators and conveyors, for handling material in bulk 
or package; and have recently purchased a tract of land 
adjoining their present extensive works, on which they 
have erected a‘large and substantial brick building, that 
they may be better able to take care of their growing 
business, 

The engine department of the Racine Hardware Manu. 
facturing Company of Racine, Wis , is being kept very 
busy on both steam and gas engines. Recent shipments 
of automatic high speed engines include orders from 
Butte City, Mont., Bonham, Tex., Stearns, Mich., Peoria, 
l., Terre Haute, Ind., Middleton, O., St. Louis, Mo., 
Detroit, Chicago, Houston, Tex., Springfield, Mo., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., etc., etc. The company hasclosed a contract 
with the Edison General Electric Company for one 10x10 
engine, together with a 54x12 flange steel boiler, pump 
and heater; all to be set up and connected at the Veteran 
Soldiers’ Home at Waupaca, Wis. This makes the sec- 
ond order placed with the Racine Hardware Manufactur- 
ing Company for one of its engines this fall. 


ae lesa 
* PATENTS . 


'‘Kssued on October 13, 1891, 


Batine Press.—John H. Pickett, Annapolis, Ind. (No 
model.) No. 461,044. Serial No. 378,457. Filed Dec. 
8, 1890. 


Ba.inG Press.—Alfred H. Brickey, Damascus, Ark. 
(No model.) No. 461,157. Serial No. 384,890. Filed 
March 18, 1891. 


Gran Mrerer.—Hale E. Hawk, Bucyrus, O., assignor 


of one half to Memin J. Monnette, same place. (No 
model.) No. 461,385. Serial No. 377,702. Filed Jan. 
14, 1891. 

Grain Merer.—Hale E. Hawk, Bucyrus, 0. (No 


model.) No, 461,335. 
9, 1890. 

Grain Meter.—Hale E. Hawk, Bucyrus, O. (No 
model.) No. 461,336, Serial No. 366,744, Filed Oct. 1, 
1890. 


Serial No. 351,177. Filed May 


Issued on October 20, 1891. 


Hay Press.—Oren B_ Pancoast, Valmont, Colo. 
model.) No. 461,768. 
24, 1891. 


Horse Powsr Press.—William B. Willis, Waco,Tex., 
assignor of one-half to John F. Kelley, same place. (No 
model.) No. 461,463. Serial No. 357,881. Filed July 


5, 1890. 
issued on October 27, 1891. 


Gram Merer.—John Henry, Ardoch, N. D. (No 
model.) No. 452,006. Serial No. 877,117. Filed Jan. 
8, 1891. 


Corn SHELLER.—Frank H. Barnett, Hubbard Neb. 
(No model.) No. 462,108. Serial No. 390,946. Filed 
April 29, 1891. 


Hay Press.—E. Manuel Turner, Wilmington, 0, (No 
model.) No. 462,180. Serial No. 391,185. Filed May 
1, 1891. 


(No 
Serial No. 390,297. Filed April 


Issued on November 3, 1891. 


Roratrne GRAIN MeasurER.—John W. Kershaw, Jr., 
Burnside, Ia. (No model) No. 462,560. Serial No. 
387,360. Filed April 2, 1891. 


PNEUMATIC GRAIN CoNvEYor.—Frederic E. Duck- 
ham, London, Eng. (No model.) No. 462,539. Serial 
No. 384,018. Filed March 6, 1891. 


Power Press —Fred Grotenrath, Milwaukee, Wis. 
(No model.) No. 462,485. Serial No, 386,006. Filed 
March 28, 1891. oe eas 

REISSUE. 

Macuinre ror Hurting Oars or Corron-Seep.— 
Martin W. Leonhardt, St. Louis, Mo., assignor of one- 
half to George J. Fritz, same place. (No model.) No. 
11,200. Serial No. 356,587. Filed June 24, 1890. Orig- 
inal No. 425,331, dated April 8, 1890. 


The corn crop of the seven surplus states is as follows: 
Iowa 300,000,000 bushels, Illinois 240,000,000, Missouri 
195,000,000, Kansas 160,000,000, Nebraska 135,000,000, 
Indiana 125,000,000, and Ohio 105,000,000 bushels. 


VALUABLE BOOKS FOR GRAIN 
DEALERS. 


The following standard works will be sent, postage 
paid, on receipt of prices given: 

Rosinson’s TELEGRAPH CrpHER.—The publishers have 
recently revised this excellent work, and we are now pre- 
pared to supply the trade. Cloth binding, $1.50; 
LGabN Gla mtnneer cet emer ls ts oe eatin ce cis cle od 2.00 

Crark’s Vest-Pocker GRAIN TABLES.—A very use- 
ful and handy little book for grain buyers; to be used in 
reducing to bushels any quantity of grain or seeds up to 
100,000 bushels. Size 24 by 81% inches, 16 pages, 
Leatherette, 75 cents Leather binding........ ... $1.00 

Gray DEALERS’ AND Sutppers’ GAZETTEER.—A new 
publication containing the grain inspection rules for the 
states of Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michigan, Ohio 
and Missouri, and a complete list of the names of grain 
dealers and shippers on twenty-five railroads which pene 
trate the principal grain growing territory of the coun- 
try. The names were collected recently by the aid of 
the railroad companies, so the names of no retired firms 
are given, making it reliable and by far the best book of 
the kind published. It is well bound and contains 370 
POSER MEE TICO, i tertcetstrcs. Uae cite a vias s:sisie'ciele «aria $0.00 


Tue Market Reporrer.—This neat little book is just 
the right size to fit your vest pocket. It is published 
every three months, and contains much information that 
you need every day in the grain business. It contains 
the highest and lowest price for grain and provisions 
each year for twenty-eight years on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, also the opening, closing, highest and lowest 
prices by months for the six months preceding. It also 
contains much miscellaneous information about elevators, 
inspection, exports and crops that is of value to grain 
dealers. The stock exchange markets are given and a 
business diary for three months. Price............50e. 


CLARK’s GRAIN TABLES.—This work is published in 
several different forms, for use in different lines of busi- 
ness. In these tables pounds are reduced to bushels, so 
that a buyer can quickly determine the correct number of 
bushels in a load without doing any figuring. Their use 
effects a saving every day of more than time enough to 
pay for them. The edition intended principally for re- 
ducing team scale weights to bushels contains nine tables, 
and is bound in paper. Price 50 cents. This will be 
found invaluable to country buyers. A new edition, in- 
tended for shippers and commission merchants, reduces 
any quantity up to 64,000 pounds to bushels. It con- 
tains sixteen tables, and is neatly bound in leatherette. 
Erica myematera setae as HLS ale SURESS Me BH $1.50 

CLARK’sS DECIMAL GRAIN VALUES.—A series of tables 
for instantly finding the cost of any number of pounds 
at any possible market value per bushel, also reducing 
pounds to bushels on the same page. It is the design of 
this work to show at a glance, or with the simplest cal- 
culation, the cost of any quantity of grain. The method 
adopted is the result of careful study and is a novel and 
original combination of decimals in type of differing 
faces, by which the great number of calculations neces 
sarily involved are presented in a clear, concise and com- 
prehensive manner. Values are shown directly from 
pounds, without reducing to bushels, while for 
convenience, where it is necessary or desirable 
to indicate the quantity by measure, the equiya- 
lent bushels and pounds are shown upon each page’ 
The range of prices covered by the tables is for oats 10 
to 70 cents per bushel; for corn, rye and flaxseed 10 to 
$1.10; for wheat 39 to $1.50, and for barley 20 to $1.50. 
The book contains 90 pages, is well printed, and bound 
in half morocco. Price $7.50; extra quality paper and 
PSECCLEEI OS ara tares fay ore Meares cinai cise sus'ere aps A siate te Ge $10.00 

For any of the above, address 

MircHeLtL Bros. Co., 184 and 186 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, Ill. j 


Exports of barley during September. were 195,484 
bushels, against 24,144 bushels during the preceding 
September. For the three months ending with Septem- 
ber the exports were 490,650 bushels, valued at $315,440, 
against 110,264 bushels, valued at $71,497 for the same 
three months of 1890. 


The Lake Shore Railway Company have made a rate of 
winter s‘orage on a limited quantity of grain of 24 cents 
per bushel from Dec. 1 to April 15. The Wabash and C. 
H. & D. Elevators have made the above rate without 
limit, and the Wabash also makes a rate from Oct, 1 to 
April 15 of 8 cents.— Toledo Market Report. 
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GRADING CORN AT CHICAGO. 


Editor American Blevator and Grain Trade:—I am in 
receipt of your inquiry in regard to the effect the 
amended corn rules will have upon the quantity of con- 
tract corn made by this department. 

The new rule was not intended to (and will not) make 
the least change in the amount of corn passing into the 
contract grades. Any corn that graded contract last year 
will so grade this year. 

Corn that is dry enough for No. 2 is expressly excluded 
from the operation of the rule. The practical working 
of the rule will be as follows: 

All old corn will be graded just as it has always been 
unless mixed with new corn. 

All corn of the new crop that is of proper quality, will 
grade No. 2, or better if dry; new No. 2 if slightly soft. 
If corn of the new crop shall be reasonably dry and rea- 
sonably clean, but not sound enough for No. 2, it will be 
graded new No. 8. Corn of the new crop that is badly 
damaged, damp, or very dirty will be graded new No. 4, 

In a word, the effect of the new rile is to separa‘e the 
new from the old crop ia all grades below No. 2. 

Respectfully, P. Brrp Price, 
Chief Inspector. 


SCREENINGS. 


To shock grain—crush it. 


A great corn scenter—the cow. 
Nebraska acknowledges the corn. 
Every elevator man has his weighs. 
The story of the grain markets is a cereal. 
The weeds in Kansas are full of corn this year. 
The pale horse of death is fond of ‘‘wild oats.” 
Wheat i3 not the natural food of bears anyway. 
The thought of a rice trust naturally goes against the 
grain.—Chicago Times. 
Wheat is going up in Nebraska—up into the elevators, 
out of reach of the bears. 
“T am closing out my entire stock,” said the farmer as 
he fenced in his corn field. 
The rise of rye in Europe does not help the Bourbon 
element.— New Orleans Picayune. 
“There,” said the farmer as he waved his hand over 
the cornfield, ‘‘is my stalk in trade.” 
‘Hear about Chappie?” ‘‘No.” ‘Got tossed by a bull 
on Wallstreet.” ‘‘Hur ?” “Broke.” 
Wheat has taken an upward jump. That would be 
expected of spring wheat.—Lowell Courier. 
Corn in the field is shocked, and when it is made into 
whisky it isshocking.—Binghamton Republican. 
Corn is well provided with ears, but its talk doesn’t 
amount to much, it’s too husky.—Lowell Courier. 
It is not the nights that keep Kansans awake nowadays, 
but the rustling of the growing corn.—Atehison Cham- 
pion. 
It is reported that several chiropodists have applied 
for space in the World’s Fair corn palace.—Syracuse 
Aeraid. 
“Tf wheat has ears, to what do you suppose it listens?” 
“T don’t know, unless it is to the cornstalk’’—Baltimore 
American, ‘ 
It is a curious fact that Prof. Failyer of the Kansas 
Agricultural College, makes a success of everything he 
undertakes, 
A Cereous Misunderstanding.—‘‘How’s your wheat?” 
“Intend to before long.” ‘‘Intend to what?” ‘‘House 
my wheat.” : 
One of the most bullish grain crop estimates that has 
come from Europe this season was written by a man 
named Bear. 
Broker 8. V. White and the members uf the Bichloride 
of Gold Club are agreed that corn possesses many danger- 
ous qualities, 
Joseph Walker of Massachusetts invented wooden 
shoepegs in 1818, but it was a Connecticut man who first 
sold them for oats. 
The Eastern grain dealers may have claimed intimate 
knowledge of our cern-growing ways, but perhaps they 
will now be able to call to mind the anecdote of the poli- 
tician who, wishing to ingratiate himself with grangers 
who had votes, announced that he himself had been born 
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between two rows of corn, and got for his patronage the 
retort ‘‘A pumpkin, b’gosh!” 

Pete Ackley has took a sudden notion that he must 
“raise the wind,” and in consequence is marketing his 
oats.—Rural Notes. 


A Kansas editor has put the precautionary sign on 
his door, ‘‘No ears of corn less than sixteen inches in 
length will be noticed.” 


The Amsterdam grain market was greatly excited Sat- 
urday. The same thing frequently occurs in this coun- 
try without the first two syllables. 


A 18-year-old Ohio boy was smothered to death by 
wheat the other day. His parents have many sympa- 
thizers on the Chicago Board of Trade. 


Many Board of Trade men are ‘‘getting it in the neck,” 
as it were, in the corn and wheat deals. Their cereals, it 
may be stated, are ‘‘continued in their necks.” 


Out of the conflicting statements concerning the sea- 
son’s crops, the only thing certain is that the hair crop 
generally tends to shortness.—Philadelphia Times. 

Queen Victoria has a private wire running from Bal- 
moral Castle to London. As she is not a member of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, it will not be interfered with. 


Mr. Stayer—‘‘Have you any opinion on the wheat or 
stock market?” Mr. Shorthorn Bull—‘‘f have an opin- 
ion—a decided opinion—that is just about all I have left.” 
—Puck. 

An Austin cow is the proud yet puzzled mother of a 
young animal that seems to be half calf and half bear. 
She ought to start a Board of Trade with it.—Chicago 
Tribune. 

A correspondent wants to know the meaning of ukase. 
Well, it seems to be something to lift the price of Amer- 
ican breadstuffs, It is likewise Russian for an imperial 
edict.—Boston Herald. 


Minnesota paid out $52,000 for wolf-scalps last year 
without getting the scalps of the speculators who are 
trying to rob the farmers with ‘‘Hold Your Wheat” cir- 
culars — Chicago Times. 

B. P. Hutchinson, formerly of Chicago, has‘bought a 
membership in the New York Produce Exchange. This 
will compensate us for the loss of the World’s Fair.— 
New York Finanzal News. 

Fannie—‘'Father, Mr. Bond proposed to me last 
night.” Father—‘‘ What is his business?” Fannie—‘He’s 
a broker.” Father—‘‘ What kind of a brokér?” Fannie 
“Fe’s a dead broker.” — Continent. 

“Ts it farmin’ Dennis O’Maley is goin’ ter try?” said a 
laboring man. “It is that same.” ‘‘Why,’ rejoined the 
other scornfully, ‘‘he don’t know enough about farrum- 
ing to plant his feet in the road and raise dust.” 


“The most expensive meal I ever ate cost me $157,- 
000.” ‘“Why—how the—” “I had just cleared that 
amount on a wheat deal, and was just cashing the check 
when the girl woke me for breakfast.—Indéanapolis 
Journal, 


A wonderful story comes from Wilmington, Cal., to 
the effect that a procession of countless millions of toads 
passed through that place afew weeksago. If it be 
true there is nothing wrong with the hop crop of Cali- 
fornia.— Chicago Tribune. 

Tears, idle tears, suffuse the cheeks of Deacon §. VY. 
White of New York every time he looks at a corn dodger, 
and the cry of little ones playing ‘‘Pussy wants a corner” 
gives him that tired feeling which is a part of the misery 
of those who have had experience. 

It has been suggested that with the success of rain- 
making, and with rain makers all over the country, there 
would shortly be a demand for some plan to stop the 
raining. No reports have yet reached us that crops were 
damaged by heavy rains in September. 

“Pretty tough state you live in, isn’t it? Met aman 
to-day who said he had traveled all through it and never 
saw so much as a stack of hay or a good corn field. Crops 
failing?” Kansas (warmly)—‘‘He’s a liar!’ The jester— 
“Oh, no, he isn’t; he’sa blind man.”—Denver Republican. 


Towa corn has been making a political and horticultural 
record this season that justifies some tall stories. But it 
hardly warrants the following, which a recent arrival 
from the West brought from him: ‘I saw,” says the re- 
cent arrival, ‘“‘a man standing at the foot of a corn- 
stalk.” ‘How big is your corn,” I asked the farmer. ‘“‘I 
don’t know,” was the reply. ‘‘I just scnt one of my boys 
up to see, and I’m worried to death about him.” ‘‘Can’t 
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he get back?” ‘‘No; that’s the trouble. 
growin’ up faster’n he kin climb down.” 


When 8. V. White was in Congress he astonished and 
disgusted many of his co-members by having a private 
wire run into the cloakroom, They were afraid that if 
he were not frowned down he would soon have had a 
grain elevator and a stock board in operation under the 
shadow of the goddess of liberty. 


A rusty appearing farmer drifted into a broker’s office 
not long since, and, approaching the manager, said that 
he wished to make an investment, and that he wanted to 
buy something good. ‘‘How does silver strike you?” 
queried the broker. ‘‘Too gol darn high,” said the 
farmer. ‘‘Well,” said the broker, ‘“‘if you want some- 
thing cheap buy lead.” ‘‘I don’t think lead's eny good,” 
replied the farmer: ‘‘Have ye some good tin?” he con- 
tinued. ‘‘No; tin was busted some months ago. Why 
don’t you try Consolidated Gas?” continued the broker. 
‘Consolidated Gas?” exclaimed the farmer, “I've hern 
tell on pails made of papers (I spoze they use old ones 
they kin buy cheap), but l’ll be dinged if they air now 
makin’ on’em of gas.” “What do you want in here any- 
how?” roared the broker. ‘I came in to buy some milk 
pails,” replied the farmer. ‘‘A feller down here says as 
how this was a bucket-shop.” 


The cornstalk’s 


FLAXSEED AT CHICAGO, 


The inspected receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Chicago during the past ten months according to the re- 
port of Chief Flax Inspector Stevens were as follows: 


RECEIPTS. | SHIPMENTS. 
: 1891. 1890. | 1891. | 1890. 

JANUBLY oor ae 264,000 164,500 199,040. 157,698 
February......... 172,700 122,500) 231,913) $4,462 
Marchi. .j.2 ogee? 265,650 93,000' 451,215 — 131,890 
Aprile veseeanacae 396.550 93,000 599,309 158,957 
MAyie sate dar ae 328,350 69,500, 463,559 = 121,587 
JUNE Sas. wastes 414,150 48,500, 483 208 59,818 
Run pacgerneyeaesg gee 315,150; 129,500 556,59) 57,57. 
JANIS, «Sem Cootcrest 574,200) 1,056,500, 401,68 , 520,380 
September....... 2,728,000) -1,999,000 1,491,710! 959,790 
Octoder vec. ac 2,891,900) 1,821,000 2,520,724, 1,315,469 

Ota ay ileots 8,350,650] 5,597 000, 7,398,922] 3.567,625 


A PLACE TO BE WATCHED. 


Uncle Reuben (from Posey county) —Thar, look at that ! 
Size it up keerfully that you kin tell one next time y’ 
run acrossit, Waiut is it? That’s a bucket-shop, my 
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son, a bucket-shop—one of them darned gamblin’ places 
where they scoop in so many rich men and rob ’em of all 
they’ve got afore they git out ag’in. There goes one of 
the blamed little rascals now, buckets and all! Watch 
7em, Willyum! 


Not long ago Jay Gould threatened to divert grain 
shipments fron Chicago to New Orlerns. The attempt 
at such a diversion of trade is by no means new. It was 
made with great determination soon after the war. Nor 
did it fail because the grain had to go to New{Orleans by 
river. It was found that in going through the warm water 
below the Crescent City and above the jetties the grain 
was liableto be heated and injured. Cotton does not suffer 
anylinjury, but grain might, and as a consequence Mr. 
Gould’s threat isan empty scare.—Chicago Inter Ocean, 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


DOTS AND DASHES. 


From Sept. 1 to Nov. 8 Toledo received 32,760 bags of 
clover seed, and shipped 8,710 bags. 


The Indiana agricultural report says absence of rain 
has damaged the crops 331s per cent. 


Peavey & Co., grain merchants of Minneapolis, are 
said to be contemplating the purchase of 500 grain cars 
for their own use. 


Stocks of wheat in all call board warehouses of Cali- 
fornia Noy. 1 aggregated 229,000 tons, an increase of 600 
tons during the month. Stocks Nov. 1, 1890, aggregated 
165,000 tons. 


As heretofore, all cars loaded with bulk corn or wheat 
arriving at Baltimore on the Northern Central Railway will 
be sent to the elevators at Canton unless specially ordered 
in writing through the proper agent to the new Elevator 
No. 2 or elsewhere. 


Rain making in Texas is a failure according to recent 
reports from a trustworthy source. It has rained there 
since the experimenters began to touch off their exp!os- 
ives, but the connection between the explosions and the 
rain has not been satisfactorily traced. 


The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway Company 
issued an order Novy. 12, to all stations on its line to 
receive no more grain billed for Chicago, owing to the 
number of cars ‘‘held out” in the yards at Chicago. It is 
also rumored that the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Company has issued a similar order. 


The Edgemore Land Syndicate, best known as the bar- 
ley syndicate of Chicago, has succeeded in securing 250,- 
000 acres of land in North Dakota, on which it is pro- 
posed to place German farmers to raise barley for malt 
purposes. These lands have been purchased in Nelson, 
Norman, Towner, Ramsey, Steele and Bottineau coun- 
ties. The emigrants will not be tenants, but owners of 
the land, it being sold tothem on easy terms, The crops 
will be bought by the company and shipped to all points 
where there is a demand for barley for brewing pur- 
poses. 

Mr. D. G. Thomson, the manager of the Montreal 
Transportation Company, recognizing the force of the 
axiom laid down by the AmeRiIcAN ELEVATOR AND 
Gran TRADE, namely, ‘‘to secure justice it is often 
necessary to demand it,” asked Judge Dugas, before 
whom the men were arraigned[for stealing grain] for an 
exemplary sentence, in order to put a stop to rob- 
beries which it was well known had been going on for a 
long time previous, and the men were sentenced to six 
and three months’ imprisonment respectively.—Montreal 
Trade Bulletin. 


The following changes in the quantities in the official 
visible supply occurred during the week ending Nov. 7, 
according to the report of the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade: Wheat increased 2,709,852 bushels, 
compared with an increase of 1,463,960 bushels in the 
corresponding week of 1890. Corn decreased. 160,663 
bushels, compared with a decrease of 632.456 bushels last 
year, and oats iacreased 113,864 bushels. The total stocks 
in the official visible supply are now as follows: Wheat, 
38,941,968 bushels; corn, 2,811,505 bushels; oats, 4,382,- 
412 bushels. Chicago stocks are: Wheat, 5,822,721 
bushels; corn, 832,401 bushels; oats, 983,735 bushels. 


The Neely Elevator at Chicago has been fitted with a 
new A. P. Dickey Grain Cleaner, 


P. K. Jagger has put in one of the A. P. Dickey Man- 
ufacturing Company’s Cleaners in his house at Disco, 
Ill. 


O. N. Unthank at Arlington, Neb, is putting in the 
A. P. Dickey Manufacturing Company’s Overblast Ma- 
chine. 


J. & L. Fallein at Stratford, Ia., have adopted the 
Dickey Manufacturing Company’s Warehouse End 
Shake Mill. 


Out at Norfolk, Neb., they are putting in a Dickey 
Manufacturing Company’s Dustless Grain Machine in 
the new elevator. 


McCommon & Williams are putting in their house at 
Mound City, Mo.. one of the Dickey Manufacturing 
Jompany’s machines. 


The Howland Mercantile Company is putting in an- 
other of the A. P. Dickey Company’s Grain Cleaners, 
this time at Glenville, Minn. 


O’ Neil Bros. are putting in a new machine for cleaning 
grain at their Axtell, Kan., house of the A. P. Dickey 
Manufacturing Company’ 3 make. 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN CLEARINGS. 


Following are grain clearings of the Chamber of Com- 
merce Clearing House Association from the begin. 
ning, Oct. 14, to date, says the Market Record of Oct. 20, 
Wednesday, 8,250,000 bushels, Thursday 6,220,000 bush- 
els, Friday 6,180,000 bushels, Saturday 6,440,000 bushels, 
Monday they were 6,900,000 bushels, The first day’s 
work shows higher than the other days of the week im- 
mediately following, as th@re were some trades from 
preceding business turned into the association, Since 
that day they represent only one day’s business. This 
trading has grown up in the last two years and is 
chiefly based on sales against country purchases, on the 
one side, and purchases against flour sales on the other. 


-There is more or less of speculation outside of these two 


lines. 

Before beginning of trading in future months here, all 
of the protection purchases and sales had to be sent away, 
some to New York, more to Chicago, while some went to 
Duluth. As it is now, considerable goes to each of the 
places mentioned, while some of them send orders here 
in return, Few people, even in this city, have any idea 
of the amount of grain bought and sold here for future 
months’ delivery. Few outside of the Chamber of Com- 
merce even know anything of it. 

Before this business was organized the trading was all 
in outside places. It had to be done somewhere, for no 
elevator company would dare to pile up millions of bush- 
els of wheat in country houses, or terminal houses even, 
unpro‘ected by sales for forward months. They would 
find it difficult to maintain a standing in financial circles 
without such provision for safe'y,against possible changes 
in values. The business done in grain for forward 
months has a strengthening influence upon the. prices 
paid for grain in the country, as it removes risk and al- 
lows buyers at country stations to figure up closely, not 
having to provide for what would otherwise be a fruitful 
source of loss. It is not a mistake to say that half the old 
time margin, at least, has been wiped out since the change 
in methods. In the old days when wheat was bought 
along the Mississippi, to be taken away by river in the 
spring, there were no protecting sales, for they some- 
times bought on a clear margin of 25 cents a bushel. 
Now 8 cents is wide and 5 cents an enormity that would 
scarcely be endured. 


THE APPARITION IN THE ELE- 
VATOR. 


Some years ago a young man came to Chicago from 
Germany. His father had cut him off from his annuity. 
He lived in the same house where I lived. He finally 
obtained a place in one of the big grain elevators here. 
Ido not know what the place was, except that he had 
something to do on the top floor, away up under the roof. 
Several men were employed with him in the same place. 
One day while he was dusting he suddenly stopped and 
asked his assistants who that nicely dressed old man was 
that was standing back there by the shaft. Strangers are 
never allowed in these big elevators, and to see one there, 
well dressed, was enough to excite comment, His com- 
panions looked in the direct'on indicated, and said they 
saw noone. He insisted, and when they laughed at him 
he went to the place where he saw the figure standing. 
On his approach it vanished. The young man fainted. 
He recovered and then asked his companions to make a 
note of the occurrence, the date and the time of day. He 
said the figure he saw was that of his father. In twelve 
days he received a letter from the old country telling him 
of his father’s death. The date and time agreed with the 
date and time of the occurrence I have described. The 
letter informed him that his father had forgiven him, and 
remembered him in his will. He 1eturned to the father- 
land, got his portion of the estate, and is living there now. 
You may say what you please, but I have never felt like 
scofling at a spiritualist from the time I heard this story. 
The spirit of that boy’s father appeared to him on the 
top floor of that elevator. 


A Kansas paper says that a farmer living a few miles 
south of Hutchinson had a crew of threshers at his place, 
one of whom had a bottle of whisky in his pocket. By 
some mishap it slipped from its hiding place and was run 
through the machine and the oats dumped into the bin 
before the accident was discovered. It spoiled 750 bushels 
of oats, making them fit for seed only. 


A malt house at Cleveland, O., was burned Oct. 31. 
Loss $100,000. 
Higgins & Tucker’s elevator at Ashton, Neb., wes 


burned recently. 


Charles Lohse, dealer in grain and feed at Chicago, lost 
$200 by fire Oct. 31. 


The Midland Elevator Company’s plant at Edgerton, 
Kan, was burned recently. 


More than 50,000 tons of hay on the marshes at Mazo- 
manie, Wis , were burned Oct. 24, 


The Clifton Springs Distillery at Cumminsville, 
was burned Oct. 27. Loss $40,000. 


A prairie fire destroyed sixty acres of corn and thirty 
tons of hay near Independence, Mo., Oct. 30. 


McCaren & Co., proprietors of an elevator and general 
store at Carsonville, Mich., suffered loss by fire recently. 


Henry Kunze’s malt house at St. Louis, Mo., 
burned Nov. 2 with 30,000 bushels of malt. 
000; insured. 


A. B. Knox’s elevator at Disco, Ill., was burned Oct. 
20, together with 5,000 bushels of wheat and 4,000 
bushels oats. Insured. 


Joseph Schneider’s brewery at Highland Park, opposite 
New Brunswick, N. Y., was burned Oct. 20, Loss 
$80,000; insurance $27, 600. 


An elevator at Nora Springs, Ta., 
Wheeler, was burned Oct. 25, together with a large quan- 
tity of grain. Partly insured. 

J. J. Adams’ elevator at Garretson, S. D., was burned 
at six o’clock A M Oct. 17. Loss $15,000; insured. The 
fire started in the engine room. 


Daniel Dickdoff, an employe of the Winona Elevator 
Company at Winona, Minn., was caught by the rope of a 
car puller Oct. 7 and fatally injured. 


The elevator and flour mill of McMannes & Arnold at 
Findlay, O., were burned at night Nov. 10, with 15,000 
bushels grain. Loss $40,000; insurance $11,000. 


Peter Ring, the employe of the Union Elevator Com- 
pany at Minneapolis, Minn., who was injured by a 
freight car Oct. 10, died two days later, leaving a wife 
and child. 


The elevator of E. T. Archibald & Co. at Castle 
Rock, Minn., leased by B. F. Miller and T. Clute, was 
burned Oct. 21, together with 12,600 bushels of grain. 
Loss on building $4,000; insurance $3,000. The | grain 
was well insured. 


A warehouse at Clinton, Ind., owned by Hamilton & 
Nebeker and occupied by Connor & Co., was destroyed by 
an incendiary fire at three o’clock a. m. Oct. 11, together 
with 6,000 bushels of wheat and several farm implements. 
The house was insured for half its value, and the grain 
for its full value. 


The grain drying establishment of Byrnes & Son at 
Buffalo, N. Y., was burned Oct 20. The fire destroyed a 
quantity of flaxseed in the dry kiln and 800 bushels of 
stored wheat. Loss $20,000; on building $7,000; in- 
surance $5,000. The establishment operated on grain 
that had been damaged by water while op the way to 
Buffalo in vessels. 


A fire that started in Daniel J. Desey’s feed store in 
South Chicago, IIl., at 7:30 o’clock Oct. 31, also damaged 
the Calumet Elevator Company’s grain elevators to the 
extent of $1,200; insured. The engineer of the elevator 
ably assisted the firemen with two streams from his sta- 
tionary pumps, and the flames, which at one time 
threatened the total destruction of the elevators, valued 
at $40,000, were soon extinguished. 


The Gilbert Elevator at Ottawa, Ill., was burned at 8 
o’clock Pp. M., Oct. 19. The fire started in the corn cribs 
and was communicated to the elevator, an old wooden 
building, owned and operated by Nash, Wright & Co. 
of Chicago, who had 3,000 bushels of oats and 2,000 
bushels of corn stored. Loss on building $5,500; insur- 
ance $4,000; loss on grain $2,000; insured. The fire is 
supposed to have been of incendiary origin. 


An elevator at Pine Grove on the Newport News & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad near Lexington, Ky., was 
burned Oct. 26. The building was owned by Jones & 
Gay and occupied by William McEwan. Loss $12,000; 
insurance $5,000. There was no insurance on the con- 
tents. The fire originated in the basement where some 
negroes were boiling hemp, and spread rapidly until 
every houss in the village but one was destroyed. 


Fire destroyed the Advance Elevator in Peoria, Ill., at 
six o’clock A. Mm. Oct. 6, together with 80,000 bushels of 
various grains owned by the commission men and dis- 
tillers. The fire started in the roof, presumably from a 
locomotive spark, and, fanned by a strong wind, spread 
until the whole structure was a mass of fiames. The 
house; which hed a capacity of 250,000 bushels, was 
owned and operated by the Advance Elevator Company, 
M. Kingman, president, and B. Warrer, secretary and 
treasurer, Loss, on building $35,000; insurance $16,- 
000; on grain $40,000; insurance $32,320. It was 
burned twice before, 
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ADVERTISING. 


This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjecte. 


CHICAGO, ILL., NOVEMBER 15, 1891. 


THOSE “GOOD OLD TIMES.” 


Distance Jends a good deal ‘of enchantment to 
the view we take of things. Those who are old 
enough to remember a period when the “Good 
Old Times” were supposed to have an existence, 
are very liable to forget the poverty, the discom- 
forts and trials of those days, and recall only the 
scenes and things that linger lovingly in the mem- 
ory. A New York farmer, 80 years old, says that 
there is a good deal of humbug in referring to 
the good old days as the golden age of farming. 
He says: , 

“T remember when we used to haul our grain, 
butter, pork, eggs, and everything else we had to 
sell, all the way to Newburgh, taking one day to go 
and another to come home. We generally got 15 
cents a bushel for oats and 10 cents a pound for 
butter. Anything like 75 cents a bushel for wheat 
was a fancy price. If we got 6 or 8 cents a dozen 
for eggs we thought we were doing well. Nice 
corn-fed pork, dressed, we carted to market for 
$2a hundred. The butter we put on the market 
in those days was the genuine Orange county ar- 
ticle, yellow as gold and hard as a walnut. I 
have sold tubful after tubful of the choicest 
butter for 10 cents a pound that would net me 75 
cents if I had it to sell now. As for taxes, I paid 
$100 on my farm of 190 acres whenI was getting 
10 cents for my butter. On the same farm now 
I pay less than $50, and I sell my entire dairy of 
milk for what would be more than three times 10 
cents a pound for butter.” 

An old account book lately unearthed down 
in New England tells substantially the same 
story. It shows that in 1817 the following prices 
were paid by a customer at a store in Boscawen 
(now Webster), N. H.: One pound coffee, 25 
cents; three-quarters pound loaf sugar, 27 cents; 
one-quarter pound tea, 25 cents; one-quarter 
pound powder, 17 cents; one-quarter pound shot, 
17 cents; one-half dozen plates, 29 cents; three 
pounds cotton yarn, $2.25; one nutmeg, 13 cents; 
three hoes, $2; twenty-eight pounds fish, $1.25; 
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one-quarter yard cotton lining, 8 cents; one yard 
flannel, 62 cents; twelve pearl buttons, 17 cents; 
one-half yard cambric, 24 cents; one and a half 
yards calico, 75 cents; one-half yard muslin, 42 
cents; four and three-quarters yards fulled cloth, 
$7.92; one gill New England rum, 10 cents; eight 
yards black silk, $8; four yards calico, $1; five 
yards cambric, $3.05; one-half yard shirting, 34 
cents; one gallon West India rum, $1.40; one pound 
sugar, 20 cents; one felt hat, $1.50; one ounce of 
indigo, 23 cents; one-quarter pound hyson tea, 
42 cents, 5 yards calico, $2.50. An item of credit 
that appears in the same book suggests the rate 
of wages then paid for transient labor in a com- 
munity of farmers. It is: “One-half day’s work, 
25 cents. 

The good old days were times of pinching poy- 
erty as compared with the present. We can 
hardly appreciate the immense change that has 
taken place except by going over, item by item, 
the things we have now which our fathers did 
not have, and many of which they never 
heard of. The wildest flights of fancy, a hundred 
years ago, could not have pictured what has 
actually taken place in the improvement of man- 
kind’s condition. With all the ills we have, ev- 
erybody, Kansas farmers included, should rejoice 
that the good old days have gone, never to return. 


PUBLIC WAREHOUSES FOR NE- 
BRASKA. 


Application has been made for a license for a 
public warehouse in Lincoln, Neb., by Harris 
Bros. & Co., and in Omaha by the aruiaks 
Ritchie Company. The capacity of the elevator 
at Lincoln, which will be licensed to do a public 
business is 85,000 bushels, and that at Omaha 
600,000 bushels. The storage capacity is not 
great but it is enough to give the Nebraska farm- 
ers a chance to store grain and find out its ad- 
vantages. State inspection has not been estab- 
lished at Lincoln but soon will be. 

At Omaha State Inspector Blanchard has been 
inspecting grain and so far his work seems to 
have been satisfactory. The State Board of 
Transportation are not managing the inspection 
department affairs as well as could be desired or 
even expected. No benefits have yet beeh real- 
ized by the grain dealers of the state or of 
Omaha. It is difficult to see how any interest 
will be advanced by the law until the state ex- 
ports large quantities of grain direct to the con- 
sumer or large quantities of grain are annually 
received from nearby states at the central mar- 
kets of Nebraska. 


DISCRIMINATING TOLL ON GRAIN. 


The discrimination of the Canadian Government 
against grain transported at American ports has 
caused a greater commotion among lake carriers 
than among lake grain shippers, although both 
are directly interested. 

The American canals, the St. Clair and the 
Sault Ste. Marie are free to all, but all vessels 
have a heavy toll to pay for passing through the 
Canadian canals. The toll on grain passing 
through the Welland Canal is 20 cents per ton, 
and 15 cents throughthe St. Lawrence Canals. 
When grain bound for Montreal is transferred 
from lake vessels to river barges at a Canadian 
port, the Canadian Government gives a rebate of 
18 cents per ton, and free passage through the 
St. Lawrence. This is a direct discrimination 
against Ogdensburg and the Ogdensburg Transit 
Company, and in favor of Kingston. 

Most of the grain shipped to Montreal from the 
United States by water is transshipped at Ogdens- 
burg, so must pay heavy canal tolls. If it were 
not for this discrimination much more grain would 
undoubtedly be exported by way of Montreal. 
As by going that way it would escape the extor- 
tionate charges of the New York elevator pool. 

A treaty exists between United States and the 
United Kingdom in which “The Government of 
“Her Britannic Majesty engages to urge upon 
“the Government of the Dominion of Canada to 
“secure to the citizens of the United States the 


“use of the Welland, St--Lawrence and other 
“canals of the Dominion on terms of equality 
“with the inhabitants of the Dominion, And 
“the Government of the United States engages 
“that the subjects of Her Britannic Majesty shall 
“enjoy the use of the St. Clair Flats Canal on 
“terms of equality with the inhabitants of the 
“United States.” Unless the Government of 
Her Britannic Majesty does some sincere and 
successful urging the United States Government 
will be justified in charging Canadian boats 
passing through American canals a toll equal to 
the discrimination against American boats passing 
through Canadian canals. 


THE MIDDLEMAN’S PROFITS IN 
GRAIN. 


The air is full of rumors of an Alliance eleva- 
tor here and an Alliance mill there, with Alliance 
stores and agencies almost everywhere. Some of 
these schemes are already realized and others in 
great plenty are in process of incubation. They 
are all based on one assumption, viz., that the 
profits of the men who handle commodities, es- 
pecially grain, are enormous and are made at the 
expense of the farmer. A great many people 
seem to imagine that the only obstacle in the 
way of realizing Liverpool prices for grain in 
Western Kansas, is the middleman; and that to 
abolish the middleman, or rather, take upon 
themselves the middleman’s function, will result 
in immense advantage to the producers. 

We wish that the article published elsewhere, 
“The Middleman in Grain,” could be published 
in every agricultural paper in the United States, 
especially in those that are devoted to preaching 
calamity. If the facts could be widely known, 
many a foolish fancy would be dissipated and the 
plans of many a schemer frustrated. The aver- 
age disciple of calamity has a very crude idea of 
the way in which traffic in grain is carried on after 
the stuff is delivered at the railway station. He 
charges the supposedly enormous profit on his 
grain, successively to the account of the buyer, 
the railroad and the commission man and believes 
himself the victim of downright robbery. The 
actual service of the middleman and the small 
profit he makes per bushel are never considered, 
and he is blamed for something he cannot help, 
viz., that the cornfield, the packing house and the 
city of consumers are not within teaming dis- 
tance of each other. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


Everything points to the probability of the 
ensuing crop year being the banner year in our 
export grain trade. The wheat and rye exports 
will undoubtedly exceed all former years, corn 
exports will be large, and our exports of oats 
promise to be very heavy. Recently an investi- 
gation brought out the fact that vessel room had 
been chartered at four Atlantic ports for nearly 
2,500,000 bushels of oats. The bureau of statis- 
tics reports that during October we exported 14,- 
088,289 bushels of wheat, 1,115,358 barrels of 
flour, 3,416,522 bushels of corn, and 1,765,303 
bushels of rye, against 3,100,000 bushels of wheat, 
862,170 barrels of flour, 2,556,992 bushels of corn, 
and no rye during the same month last year. The 
exports of oats during October amounted to 203,- 
513, against 49,678 for the same month last year; 
of barley 442,891 bushels, against 98,643 for the 
preceding October. The value of the breadstuffs 
exported during October was $24,463,334, against 
$8,343,246 for October, 1890. 

During the four months ending with October 
we exported 10,513,864 bushels of corn, valued 
at $6,860,317, against 15,342,013 bushels, valued 
at $7,616,798 for the corresponding months of 
1890. Of rye we exported 6,035,239 bushels, 
valued at $5,617,291, against 260,289 bushels, 
valued at $158,061 for the four months ending 
Oct. 31, 1890. : 

The wheat exports for the four months ending 
with October aggregated 64,503,187 bushels, 
valued at $67,288,109, against 14,804,072 bushels, 
valued at $13,336,139 for the four months ending 
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Oct. 31, 1890. The value of the exports of 
breadstuffs during the four months was $101,- 
158,156, against $36,997,473 for the four months 
ending Oct. 31, 1890, and during the ten months 
ending with October the exports were valued at 
$169,488,463, against $119,037,156 for the same 
months of the preceding year. 


WE CAN ASSIST YOU. 


We can assist you in many ways through the 
medium of the AmMerticaAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
Trapk, and would be pleased to have you accept 
our assistance. Jor $1 we will send you one year 
the only journal devoted to the interests of the 
elevator men and grain dealers. If you do not 
think it is worth that much, just examine this 
number critically and be convinced that you can- 
not do business successfully without it. 

We will be pleased to note any business change 
you may make free of charge. If you have opin- 
ions on any subject, or information of interest to 
our readers which you are willing to make public, 
use our “Communicated” department. If you 
desire information on some special point or ques- 
tion, use our “Queries and Replies” column, 

We can assist you to secure a position, a loca- 
tion, an employe, a partner, an elevator or ma- 
chinery through our department devoted to “Mis- 
cellaneous Notices.” If you want to sell second- 
hand machinery, elevator, elevator site, or grain 
business, make use of our “For Sale” depart- 
ment. 


A CORRECTION. 


In our October issue we erroneously stated that. 


the McEvoy elevator law had been decided un- 
constitutional by the highest court of the state 
of New York. Capt. M. DePuy has kindly called 
our attention to this mistake in a communication 
published in this issue. He also gives a short 
account of how the law was passed by the legis- 
lature and upheld by the courts. Our mistake 
arose not from a lack of knowledge of the facts, 
which have been stated in these columns, but 
from inadvertence in considering how the ques- 
tion came to be before a court of appeal. As 
precisely the point at issue has been passed upon 
by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
favor of the people, in deciding the constitution- 
ality of the Illinois warehouse law, there is little 
doubt as to the final outcome of the decision on 
the McEvoy law. 


REDUCTIONS IN THE YIELDS OF 
WHEAT. 


The difference between the yield of wheat per 
acre on such new lands as Washington and 
Dakota afford, and the yield on the soil of older 
states, is a matter of frequent.comment. The re- 
duction in the wheat yield is charged up to a 
variety of causes, some alleging a change in 
climate and soil, others the cutting away of for- 
ests, still others the making of artificial improve- 
ments by which the natural drainage of whole 
basins is affected. It is curious that while any 
one of these causes might be considered adequate, 
if applied only to our own country, so few 
take into consideration the very pregnant fact 
that in England, France, and other older coun- 
tries, no such reduction in yield has been noticed, 
although all the agencies have been at work which 
are alleged to be the cause of the reduction of 
yield on American soil. 

Prof, A. E. Blount, in noticing the various 
theories, gives several of his own, which are en- 
titled to consideration. He says: One source of 
a large decrease is, without doubt, the wonderful 
increase of noxious insects and fungus growths 
induced and encouraged, more than in any other 
way, by heedless and constant production of the 
cereals on the same land year after year. Greater, 
and I believe, the greatest difficulties and ob- 
structions in the way of raising as much produce 
and as fine crops as formerly in all sections where 
it was once made successful, lie with the farmer 
himself. ‘The fact that he pays little or no atten- 
tion (1) to the preparation of his soil, drainage, 


judicious rotation of crops, application of ferti- 
lizers at the proper time ayd in the proper quan- 
titity, and the time and manner of sowing his 
seed; and (2) to the selection of the best varieties 
of wheat for his locality and a continual annual 
selection of the best from them; and, lastly, by 
not satisfying the demands of his crop, are prolific 
sources of the small yields and failures now re- 
ported. 


ANOTHER UKASE. 


On the first of the month the Czar of all the 
Russias did the American grain growers and 
dealers a great favor by issuing a ukase pro- 
hibiting the exportation of all cereals except 
wheat, and now it is stated upon reliable authori- 
ty that another ukas2 was issued yesterday pro- 
hibiting further exports of wheat. 

The effect of this prohibition upon importing 
countries that have heretofore depended upon 
Russia for a large portion of their grain supplies 
is obvious. They must depend upon Canada 
and United States for most of their supplies, and 
will not only take more wheat than usual, but 
more of every other cereal we can spare. So in 
all probability our grain exports will exceed all 
former years. During the three years, 1890, 
1889 and 1888, Russia exported 95,021,000, 95,- 
000,000 and 106,000,000 bushels of wheat re- 
spectively. The exports of other forbidden arti- 
cles were as follows: 


1890. 1889. 1888. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 

Rye.. 49,605,015 54,365,760} 67,254,150 
Maizer <n: 18,294.095) 17,349.210 14,260,305 
Barleyn. os. terse 45,628.088) 49,455,280) 60,172,032 
Oates rste ee « 58,625,530) 79,260,460} 99,521,360 
Buckwheat..... 1,027,232 1,149,082 1,549,120 
Pease de :. sarethiss 2,277,866 2,669,268 3,896,746 
IBCODS. c aleicicie t65 706,146 552,638 718,788 
EulCGarece seep ce 4,214 10,284 54,180 

Total j320- 171,162,686] 204,802,880} 247,426.681 


GRAIN DEALERS ORGANIZING. 


We are more than pleased to publish in this 
issue accounts of the organization of two grain 
dealers, associations. Each is supported by some 
millers and the Pennsylvania association will be 
known as a grain dealers’ and millers’ association. 
Men in these lines of business have many interests 
in common and suffer some evils that can only 
be remedied by combined effort. 

The principal object of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation is to stop storing farmers’ grain. It 
seems that the grain dealers and the millers of 
the Cumberland Valley have been storing their 
farmers’ grain as an accommodation, without com- 
pensation and much to the inconvenience of 
themselves. Started as a favor to a friend it 
grew to a burdensome custom. The dealers are 
right in making an organized stand against the 
imposition. If the farmers want to store their 
grain in dealers’ houses they. should be required 
to pay a moderate storage rate; say, one cent. per 
bushel for first twenty days and one-half cent for 
each succeeding twenty days or part thereof, at 
owner’s risk of fire. It would be worth more 
than this to them but few of them would willing- 
ly pay it, so the dealers would be greatly relieved 
without incurring the ill-will of the farmers. It 
is easier to tax an evil out of existence than to 
stop it by prohibition and the effect upon those 
taxed is not near so severe or lasting. 

The other association formed is the State 
Grain Dealers’ Association of Texas, and its pur- 
pose is as broad and admirable as its territory. 
It will try to bring the grain and flour interests 
of the state to work together in matters re- 
lating to freight rates, rapid transportation, 
standard grades and weights and the advance- 
ment of the interests of each line in the state. 
All business disputes between members will be 
settled by arbitration before a committee elected 
by the association. In every grain growing 
state there is ample room and much work for 
several such organ‘zations. In many districts the 
dealers have suffered from existing evils so long 
that they seem to think it impossible to secure 


relief so suffer gross impositions quietly, bué 
in a few districts the dealers are becoming 
aroused and organizing against their wrongs. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR CORN. 


The efforts of the United States Government 
to enlarge our foreign market for grain are being 
materially assisted this year by nature. While 
we have bountiful crops, foreign countries have 
short crops, and our strongest competitor has re- 
tired. Greater efforts are being made than ever 
before to induce importing countries to eat our 
cheapest food product—corn. It is much better 
than rye and much cheaper this year. 

Since the United States Minister to Germany 
gave a dinner at which American pork and corn 
bread were served, the bakers have been unable 
to supply the demand for the various preparations 
of cornmeal. The reduction in price, which will 
take place as soon as the reciprocity treaty be- 
tween Germany and the United States goes into 
effect, will further increase the demand for Amer- 
ican corn. France and England will also import 
more than usual. Mexico’s crop was so short that 
the people are suffering for food, and the import 
duty on cornwill be removed. So the foreign de- 
mand for corn bids fair to surpass that of any 
preceding year. : 

The home demand will be greater than usual 
also by reason of several European countries ad- 
mitting the corn-fed American hog, which has 
heretofore been prohibited. The honie consump- 
tion of corn is also being increased by reason of 
the growing demand for new preparations of 
corn for human food. 


THE CHICAGO QUOTATIONS 
MUDDLE. 


There is no clearing up in the muddle over the 
sending out of Chicago quotations, although the 
Board has, by a strong vote, indorsed the posi- 
tion of the directors in the matter. A year and 
a half ago, in April, 1890, a decision of the court 
made it uecessary for the Board to discontinue its 
quotation service altogether, or else make no dis- 
crimination in this service. As the members of 
the Board did not care to furnish quotations to 
the bucket shops, this service was discontinued 
altogether. 

But members have grown tired of this, and 
telegraphic service on the floor of the Board was 
resumed on Nov. 1. Robt. Lindblom at 
once announced his intention: to- send continu- 
ous quotations to the St. Louis Merchants’ Ex- 
barge, and proceeded to do so, asking for an in- 
junction to prevent interference from the officers 
of the Board. The directors at once ordered Mr. 
Lindblom to cease sending quotations, whereupon 
he and his friends called a special meeting of the 
Board to decide whether he was transgressing his 
rights or not. 

This special meeting, held Nov. 12, sustained 
the directors, which means that the present policy 
is to be carried out. That is, that while the tele- 
graphic service is resumed on the floor, neither 
the Board itself officially, nor any of its members 
may send quotations from the floor of the Board. 
The Board cannot do otherwise under court de- 
cisions without laying itself liable to be called 
upon to furnish quotations to any one who asks 
them, bucket shops and all. The vote of the 
Board, overwhelmingly against Mr. Lindblom, 
shows that the members are not yet prepared 
to accept the alternative. 


Tu farmers in the vicinity of Lake City, Minn., 
claim that the grain dealers of that place have 
formed *a combine to control prices contrary to 
law and the local Alliance has appointed a com- 
mittee to procure evidence and take the matter 
before the grand jury. The state or the farmers 
cannot compel grain buyers to pay any more for 
grain than they desire to pay and it is a waste of 
time and money to try to make them pay more, 
It would be as just for the grain dealers to seek the 
aid of the law in compelling the hold-your-wheat 
farmers to sell their grain at less than the market 
price. Prices cannot be governed by law. 
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KANSAS AND NEBRASKA GRAIN DEALERS 


ELEVATOR ASSOCIATION. 


President, Mason Greae, Lincoln, Neb.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, FRANK Lower, Council Grove, Kan.; Secretary, 
W.T. Cayw oop, Clifton, Kan.; Treasurer, O. A. CooPER, 
Humboldt, Neb. 


DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. OF 

TEXAS. 

President, McEnnis, Dallas; Vice-President, E. 
EARLY, Woon, ene J. P. Harrison, Sherman; 
Secretary, Gad: HARRISON, McKioney. Directors, J. 
FE, McEnnis, J. P. HARRIson, E. Earty, 8. E. Mo- 
ASHAN of Houston and C. F. GRIBBLE of Sherman. 


STATE GRAIN 


SHIPPERS’ ASSOCIATION OF NORTH- 
WEST IOWA. 

President, T. M. C. Loaan, River Sioux; Vice-President, 
H. Hanson, Odebolt; Secretary and Treasurer, F. D. 
Bascock, Ida Grove; Assistant Secretary, F. G. BUTLER, 
Schaller. 

Executive Committee, E. A. ABBoTT, Des Moines; J. Y. 
CAMPFIELD, Sac City, and T. M. Carncart, Kingsley. 


GRAIN 


GRAIN DEALERS’ AND MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 
OF THE CUMBERLAND VALLEY. 


President, S. C. Waaner, Newville, Pa.; Secretary, 
Joun A. Minter, Oakville, Pa.; Treasurer, D. H. 
Mituer, Oakville, Pa.  Hvecutive Committee, FPS. 
BEIDLER, Oakville. J. W. SHARPE, Newville, Vag 
Barnitz, Barnitz; H. K. Miiusr, Huntsdale, and J. H. 
BRINKERHOFF of W: vnut Bottom, Pa. 


ILLINOIS -GRAIN MERCHANTS’ INSURANCE 
AND PROTECTIVE SOCIETY. 


President, H. .C. Mowrey, Forsythe; Secretary and 
General Manager, 8. K. Marston, Onarga; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Epwin Breaes, Ashland; Zreasurer, E. R. ULRicH, 
JR., Springfield. 

Executive Committee, E. F. Norton, Tallula; F. M. 
Pratt, Decatur; T. P. BAxrEerR, Taylorvi le. 

Committee on Claims, W. B. Newseer, Blue Mound. 


GRAIN DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION OF OHIO. 


President, E. C. WaAGner, Columbus, Ohio; Vice- 
President, E. M. Bennett, Jr., Urbana; Secretary, E. W. 
SrEpDs, Columbus; Zreaswrer, J. W. McCorp, Columbus. 

Board of Managers, J. C. Hannum, Duvalls; J. W. 
JONES, Radnor; J. P McAuuisrer, Columbus; J. W. 
Wo.xcort, Conover, and N. R. Park, Ada. 

Legislative Committee, J. W.McCorp, D. McALLIsTER, 
E. W. Seeps, E. C. Wagner, W. A. Harpgsty, and E. 
C, BEACH, 
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THe word “new” was dropped from Chicago 
wheat grades Noy. 1. 


Tue first car of new corn to inspect No. 2 at 
Philadelphia was grown in Illinois, and sold at 
64% cents. 


Eyeryruine in the shape of marine tubs that 
can carry grain has gone into the grain trade on 
the lakes for the time being, and in consequence 
a vast amount of grain is going forward. 


Coriks of the tenth annual illustrated catalogue 
of the Western Corn Sheller, cleaning machinery 
and general elevator machinery can be obtained 
by addressing Union Iron Works, Decatur, Ill. 


Sir Joun Lawes, the great agricultural au- 
thority of England, estimates the wheat require- 
ments of Great Britain at six bushels per head, 
or 228,204,000 bushels for the whole population 
of the islands (about 38,000,000). He estimates 
the home produce at 72,000,000 bushels, and de- 
ducting for seed, estimates that the amount to be 


\ 


imported for the year 1891-2 will be 160,000,000 


bushels. 


WE receive many news items by mail from our 
subscribers, but not half as many as we would 
like to receive. When anything occurs in your 
district that will interest our readers, send us an 
account of it for publication. 


Hicu Bros. & Co., manufacturers of steam 
boilers and engines and electric motors, at 123 
North Third street, Philadelphia, have been suc- 
ceeded by J. L. & H. W. High, Mr. J. L. High 
having retired from the firm. 


Tur Philadelphia Car Service Association col- 
lected $47,082 from shippers last year because 
they detained cars a few hours more than the as- 
sociation said they could. The shippers did not 
collect a cent for delay in the delivery of their 
goods, 


NorTHWESTEN grain shippers are unable to 
secure all the cars they need, and it is said a 
number of elevators along the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul are full of wheat, and business has 
been suspended as no grain can be received or 
shipped. 


Tue Chicago Board of Marine Underwriters 
has advanced the rates on grain from 60 cents 
per $100 to 1 per cent. The non-board rate is 80 
cents. These rates continue until Dec. 1, after 
which time until the opening of navigation, each 
company will fix its own rates. 


Tur Chicago barley syndicate has secured 250,- 
000 acres located in Nelson, Norman, Towner, 
Ramsey, Steels and Bothman counties, North 
Dakota, and in the spring will send hundreds of 
German farmers there, men selected on account 
of their knowledge of barley culture. 


A Mexican speculator tried to run a corner on 
corn in the state of Durango recently and the 
people shot him to death. Great destitution has 
been caused in that state by drouth. The dead 
speculator had received a large consignment of 
corn and placed the price at $4 per bushel. 


Tue crop of broom corn is said to be at least 
8,000 tons short and a great boom in prices has 
been the result. The price of broom corn has 
doubled in a few weeks and is now $150 per ton. 
This is the sharpest advance in years, although 
broom corn has sold for much more than the pres- 
ent price per ton. 


Tue general freight agents of ten railroads have 
notified the grain trade that, taking effect Nov. 
1, no shipments arriving at Philadelphia, New 
York or Baltimore consigned “to order—notify,” 
will be delivered, or orders taken for delivery, 
without the surrender of the bills of lading, prop- 
erly indorsed, to the railroad company. 


Suippers have presented a number of forms of 
bills of lading to the Western Traffic Association 
and have given it out that they would be satisfied 
if the roads would adopt any one of the forms 
presented. Grain shippers should not rest until 
they have a uniform bill of lading. It should be 
a clean bill of lading, not one which says that so 
much, “subject to correction” has been received. 


A rirm which does a large businags in grain 
throughout the West advertises in a farmers’ 
journal that it will store grain by the wagon 
or carload and advance cash; that it will attend 
to fire insurance, and will buy grain stored in its 
houses. With such an accommodating firm at near- 
by markets the farmers can easily hold their 
wheat, and that, too, without the aid of govern- 
ment pawnshops and worthless serip. - However, 
the farmer will soon tire of paying insurance and 
storage, and sell his grain when he takes it to mar- 
ket as heretofore. That this is his most adyan- 
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tageous course is doubted by no one who is fa- 
miliar with what is required to conduct success- 
fully a grain shipping business at) a country sta- 
tion. 


Country grain dealers will be pleased to know 
that the move forthe improvement of the country 
roads is gaining many friends and that in the near 
future they may expect to conduct their business 
without periodical depressions caused by bad 
roads. 


A COMBINATION has been formed among insur- 
ance companies of New York harbor, and high 
rates for grain insurance have been established. 
The insurance men evidently think that because 
much grain is being exported our dealers are 
making large profits, and they propose to bleed 
them accordingly. The combine can easily be 
broken by inviting competition from outside 
points. 


A MILLING exchange wants an export duty 
placed on wheat, but not on wheat flour, so that 
our wheat will be exported in the form of flour. 
This would be a very beneficial measure for our 
millers if it would work, but it would not. Im- 
porting countries would immediately place a 
higher duty on flour to protect their home mill- 
ers, and would then buy their wheat of countries 
which did not levy an export duty upon it, as 
they could buy it cheaper of them. 


THERE is a pretty good sized grain blockade 
already in the Chicago yards. The Burlington 
yard is jammed with carloads of grain, and the 
officials have been compelled to issue orders to 
load no more grain for Chicago for a couple of 
days, until the congestion has worked off. The 
grain receivers have been taking advantage of 
the forty-eight hours allowed for unloading to 
sell by sample wherever they can. Some of the 
roads are not blockaded simply because they are 
short of cars. 


Tue proposed change in the Baltimore wheat 
grades has been adopted, and the following 
grades of hard winter wheat established: No. 2 
hard winter shall consist of the hard varieties, 
and shall be sound, dry, and reasonably clean, 
and weigh not less than 58 pounds to the meas- 
ured bushel, Winchester standard. No. 3 hard 
winter wheat shall be sound and reasonably clean, 
unfit to grade No. 2 hard, but weighing not less 
than 55 pounds to the measured bushel, Win- 
chester standard. 


Tue Eureka Works at Silver Creek, N. Y., will 
hardly ‘“‘make even” on orders in time for the 
Christmas shut-down. An order, just received 
from Russia direct, calls for six of the big No. 8 
Eureka Warehouse and Elevator Separators, 
which, with the four previously ordered, will 
make ten of these great machines in the service 
of one Russian house alone. Home‘demand. is 
also very brisk, we noting that the new mill for 
the A. A. Freeman Company at West Superior 
is to have a full line of the Eureka machines, 
which includes the largest sized double receiving 
separators, milling separators, horizontal scour- 
ing machines, flour packers, etc. 


ANOTHER railroad company has adopted the 
one-sided demurrage charge at all stations on its 
lines. This time it is the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific. Its car service rules, which were put 
in force all along its sines Noy. 10, provide for 
a detention charge of $1 per day after forty-eight 
hours have expired, either for loading or unloading, 
Sundays and legal holidays not included, and a 
fraction of a day being considered a day. The 
forty-eight hour limit begins at noon on cars ar- 
riving in the forenoon, and begins at 7 o’clock of 
the subsequent morning if cars arrive in the after- 
noon. Other Western roads, it is reported, will 
enforce similar rules all along their lines to allevi- 
ate the car famine. These rules are not very 
stringent and can easily be complied with. That 
their enforcement will somewhat relieve the stress 
for cars cannot be denied. A charge against car- 
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riers for delay in transit of goods would also 
hasten their delivery. Let all those who cause de- 
lay pay for it. 


Reapers will note the advertisement in this 
issue of the “Prinz” Cleaning Separator, made by 
the Prinz & Rau Manufacturing Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis. This is a unique machine, and in our 
next issue we shall take occasion to describe and 
illustrate it. Meanwhile the manufacturers will 
be pleased to give particulars to any who desire 
them. 


AMONG our callers the past month was Mr, A. 
B. Colton, sales manager of the Racine Hardware 
Manufacturing Company of Racine, Wis. Mr. 
Colton brought a good report of the business 
done by his company in its numerous specialties. 
It is one of the busiest concerns in the country. 
The Racine oil burning engine is specially adapted 
for the use of elevators and similar establish- 
ments, 


Tue Main Belting Company of 248 Randolph 
street, Chicago, report a very large demand for 
Thompson’s Belt Dressing, for which they are sole 
agents. This demand is largely from elevator 
men, for whose use it seems particularly adapted. 
It can be used on either leather, rubber or canvas 
belting. It preserves the life of the belt while 
increasing its efficiency, and renders the annoy- 
ance of tightening up unnecessary. 


Curer Inspecror Price of Chicago fully ex- 
plains in an article published elsewhere in this 
issue the effect thé amended corn rule will have 
upon the quantity of contract corn made by the 
Chicago departm«nt. We trust his explanation 
will dispel any misunderstanding which any one 
has regarding the new rule, If it doesnot we 
will publish other articles on the subject. We 
will be pleased to hear from any one still in the 
dark. 


THE crusade against the grain thieves at Mon- 
treal continues with good effect. Some of the 
thieves at Kansas City have also met with a set- 
back. If your shipments are reported short do 
not fail to impress that fact upon the receiver and 
the carrier. If they know of the frequency short- 
ages occur, they will be more vigilant in seeking 
the cause and willing to do more to diminish the 
shortages when compelled to take some action on 
the matter. 


It is now definitely ascertained that a treat 
between Germany and the United States has 
been signed, and its first announcement will be 
made in Germany to meet the request of the 
German minister. By this treaty, it is under- 
stood,although no authoritative announcement has 
been made, the same concessions are made to 
this country as obtain with Austria-Hungary. 
This would make the duties on breadstuffs about 
half those which are charged against our produce 
at present. 


A TRAIN of steel grain cars has recently been 
constructed for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Company. The use of steel cars 
will be instrumental in reducing the loss of grain 
to shippers occasioned by the cars being broken 
open and by the car floors being bored full of 
holes while standing in the company’s yards. 
The “shortages” which occur, or rather are made 
at grain transfer cars and at terminal and transfer 
elevators will continue until shippers stop patron- 
izing the tricksters. 


Ir is quite true that business men are some- 
times ruined by speculation in grain and stocks, 
but it is not true that speculation is to blame for 
all the ruined lives and purses that are laid to its 
charge. At the recent meeting of bankers one 
speaker stated a fact when he said that Wall 
street and the exchanges are often visited by per- 
sons who are at the end of their rope, from busi- 
ness reverses or extravagant living, for the pur- 
pose of making a final ‘‘plunge” in the hope of 
regaining their fortunes, If unsuccessful, as they 


usually are in a last desperate venture, their ruin 
is charged to speculation. The chosen seats of 
speculation are not health resorts, the speaker 
said, but to charge to them all the misfortunes 
that are exposed there would be as reasonable as 
to charge Colorado Springs with all the mortality 
recorded there. 


Grain DrAters at Montreal have been in- 
dulging in a discussion as to how many bushels 
shall constitute acarload and the grain com- 
mittee has recommended that in’ making con- 
tracts for carloads, the quantity be specified, 
and that within 10 per cent. of such quantity, 
more or Jess, shall be delivered thereunder. A 
better way is to buy by quantity only. At 
present grain cars hold all the way from 20,000 
to 40,000 pounds, soa carload is a very indefinite 
quantity in many markets. 


Inprana’s eight hour law has again been sus- 
tained by the courts. The law was first sustained 
by a justice in whose court John Grissell sued the 
Noel Brothers’ Flour and Feed Company of In- 
dianapolis for $125 in payment for overtime and 
a verdict for the same amount has been given by 
a jury in the Superior Court. The law provides 
that eight hours shall constitute a day’s labor. 
If more is required it can be collected for unless 
the Jaborer contracts to work more hours per day 
for the wages agreed upon. 


Maniroza railroads are threatened with a grain 
blockade. It seems that the storage capacity of 
the province is nearly taken up, it is difficult to 
secure cars and some firms are calling in their 
buyers. The total storage capacity of elevators 
west of Lake Superior last January was only 7,- 
628,000 bushels, and of this Winnipeg had less 
than 500,000 bushels. The erection of a few 
large elevators at this point would greatly facili- 


‘| tate the handling of Manitoba’s grain crops and 


assist in building up the grain trade of the city. 


On the defeat of Robt. Lindblom at the recent 
meeting of the Chicago Board of Trade, his quo- 
tations to the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange 
ceased. When this became known, R. H. Nichol, 
who supplies the western and southwestern 
bucket shops with quotations, offered to supply 
them to the Merchants’ Exchange. It is a rather 
anomalous state of affairs that under the con- 
ditions by which it is hoped to defeat the bucket 
shops, a regular exchange cannot get quotations 
which a bucket shop can. Some remedy ought 
to be devised to meet such a state of affairs, 


A new export bill of lading has been adopted 
by the steamship lines of the Atlantic Ocean and 
accepted by the railroal companies between the 
Mississippi River and the Atlantic. It will be 
used for all shipments made after Dec. 1, whether 
shippers want it og not. The principal change in 
the bill is the insertion of a clause which pro- 
vides that in case of British vessels, the contract 
shall be governed, so far as regards the respon- 
sibility of the carrier, by the “law of England; 
other vessels by the law of the country to which 
the cargo is shipped. Shippers will be delighted 
to go to foreign countries to collect for lost or 
damaged grain. 


Srcretary Rusx’s third annual report, which 
contains very much of interest pertaining to our 
agriculture, estimates that the increase in the 
value of agricultural products.this year over last 
will not be Jess than $700,000,000. He asserts 
that during the first three months of the present 
fiscal year American exports of cereals alone have 
aggregated $76,000,000, with the indications that 
the sales abroad of the surplus from farms will 
during the present year largely exceed those of 
any previous twelve months. He notes the in- 
crease of some $28,000,000 in the imports of agri- 
cultural products during the first ten months 
under the present law. by comparison with the 
same period during the last year under the old 
law, but emphasizes the fact that the increase is 
confined almost entirely to articles not competing 


with home products, such as sugar, tea, coffee, 
etc. At the same time he claims that the changes 
in the rates have checked the importation of 
products which may be produced at home. He 
notes a decrease in tobacco imports from $17,- 
000,000 to $6,000,0C0, a falling cff in foreign 
barley of nearly $3,500,000, in eggs $1,250,000 
in horses nearly $1,500,000, and a gradual decline 
in the imports of all live stock. 


GRAIN-DEALERS of Iowa will do well to explain 
to the editors of news sheets, who are now agi- 
tating fora state grain inspection law, the true 
value of such an incubus. The Nonpareil of 
Council Bluffs wauts the farmers of Iowa to be 
loaded down with an expensive, useless inspec- 
tion, just like the Nebraska farmers are now. 
The Nebraska farmers have not profited one whit 
by the sop thrown to them by the last legisla- 
ture, but they pay dearly for the maintenance of 
afew barnacles to go through the motions of 
weighing and inspecting the grain on its way to 
a central market, where it is again weighed and 
inspected and sold according to the last inspec- 
tion. Inspection is beneficial only at markets of 
general distribution. At other points it is an 
extra and useless burden upon the producer. 


Rucenrity the elevator men and millers of 
Northfield, Minn., have been indulging in a little 
cut-throat competition, to the great pleasure of 
the farmers of the surrounding territory. Here- 
tofore they have experienced no difficulty in 
agreeing to prices to be paid for grain, but one 
firm came to the conclusion that it was not get- 
ting its.share of the grain, so advanced the price. 
The other buyers met this price, and the dissatis- 
fied firm made another advance. This continued un- 
til the prices were higher than those ruling at Chi- 
cago or Minneapolis. This delighted the farmers, 
and all kinds of vehicles were brought into use 
to transport wheat to market. The firm which 
has the longest pocketbook is generally the win- 
ner in such fights, but it is a very expensive vic- 
tory, and in the end he has naught to show for it. 
Any one can buy grain, but it takes a shrewd 
man to buy and handle grain at a profit. 


Country shippers who have suffered losses by 
reported shortages at Kansas City, will be elated 
to learn that the police have found a nest of 
thieves and made five arrests. It was only re- 
cently that two cars were emptied of grain by 
thieves. The stealings from cars in the railroad 
yards became so frequent that the force of watch- 
men was increased, and the Commercial Exchange 
offered a reward:of $50 for the arrest and con- 
viction of any one caught stealing grain from 
cars. Four.boys were caught stealing grain, and 
from them it was learned that a gang of eleven 
boys was engaged in the same business, and a 
notorious tough was paying them and disposing 
of the grain. If railroad companies were com- 
pelled to give a clean bill of lading and deliver 
what they receive, they would have to pay for 
grain stolen from cars, and this would prevent 
losses to shippers from this and similar sources. 


THE available stocks of wheat in the United 
States and Canada, as reported by Dradstreet’s, 
show an increase during October of 17,182,810, 
as compared with 17,642,639 bushels in Septem- 
ber and 3,714,872 in August. The stocks of 
wheat at the principal points of accumulation on 
Oct. 31 amounted to 50,524,454 bushels, against 
36,577,055 on Oct. 3, 37,938,759 on Nov. 1, 1890, 
and 46,947,796 on Nov. 1, 1889. The stocks of 
corn on the last day of October aggregated 4,151,- 
001 bushels, against 10,014,087 Nov. 1, 1890, and 
11,032,365 on Nov. 1, 1889. The stocks of oats 
amounted to 6,627,893 bushels, against 6,863,307 
on Nov. 1, 1890, and 12,561,963 on Nov. 1, 
1889. The stocks of barley aggregated 3,960,339 
bushels, against 6,005,405 and 2,768,372 bushels 
on the same day one and two years before. The 
stocks of rye were 2,832,634 bushels, as com- 
pared with 1,223,443 bushels on Noy, 1, 1890, 
and 1,563,910 on Noy. 1, 1889, 
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Norcross, Minn., wants an elevator. 

A hay press is wanted at Roscoe, Minn. 

A rice mill is talked of at Fort Meade, Fla. 

A grain elevator is being built at Stockton, Iil. 

A third elevator is being built at Melita, Man. 

M. Fink is building a brewery at Tower, Minn. 

An elevator will be constructed at Velasco, Tex. 

A starch factory is wanted at Grand Forks, N. D. 

Frank Stang is building a brewery at Sandusky, O. 

A cotton-seed oil mill is to be built at Cameron, Tex. 

James Condon has built a steam elevator at Packwood, 
Ta. 

A cotton-seed 
Ga. 

A. M. Smiley, 
out. 

J. W. Veitch, 
out. 

Weir & Wier are enlarging their flaxmill at St. Mary’s, 
Ont. 

J. McVicar is building an elevator at Otterbourne, 
Man. 

Philip Streib is building a brewery at South Bend, 
Wash. 

Wesner & Co. of Birmingham, Ala., will build a grain 
elevator. 


oil mill will be built at Jeffersonville, 
grain dealer at Storm Lake, Ia., has sold 


grain dealer at Durango, Colo., has sold 


Send us the news of your district for publication in our 
columns. 


William Dale has built a grain warehouse at Campbell 
Ray, Que. 

A 50,000-bushel elevator is being built at Brown’s Val- 
ley, Minn. 

C. Heinbockel & Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y., are building 
a brewery. 

The farmers have just finished a 30,000-bushel elevator 
at Kent, Minn. 

Dines & Cleveland of Winnipeg will build an elevator 
at Nesbitt, Man. 

C. B. Pitman, dealer in grain and hardware at Pontiac, 
Mich., has failed. 

The Columbia Brewing Company will build a brewery 
in St. Louis, Mo. 

A. E. Tunberg, dealer in grain and lumber at Hooper, 
Neb., has sold out. 

The Northern Seed Company of San Francisco, Cal., 
has been dissolved. 

The Columbia Brewing Company af St. Louis, Mo, is 
building a brewery. 

C..E. Anderson, dealer in grain and hay at Centralia, 
Wash., has sold out. 

The St. Joseph Brewing Company of St. Joseph, Mo., 
will build a brewery. 

S. Blum & Co., grain dealers at Martinez, Cal., have 
dissolved partnership. 

The American Brewing Company of Providence, R. I., 
is building a brewery. 


C. Hoffman & Son are building a 100,000-bushel ele- 
vator at Enterprise, Kan. 


Martin & Wanrock are building an elevator near their 


flour mill at Ottawa, Ont. 


The Lafourche Distilling Company has been incor- 
porated at Thibodaux, La. P 


Atchison & McKenzie have added an elevator to their 
grain house at Elizabeth, Ill. 


The grain and flour examiners of Canada held a general 
meeting in Montreal Oct. 22. 


A grain elevator is being built at Drumbo, Ont., by the 
Wolverton Milling Company. 

H. B. Aldrich, grain dealer and member of the Chiéa- 
go Board of Trade, has failed. 

A new elevator has been completed by the flour mill 
company at Rocky Ford, Colo. 

W. W. Ogilvie recently inspected thirty-two of his 
thirty-nine Manitoba elevators. 

W. T. Henderson and J. R. Hale will build a grain 
elevator at Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

George 8. Harper and W. F. Thayer, of the late firm 
of Harper, Stevens & Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., have 


| formed a new partnership, and will handle grain and mill 


feed as before. 


Weatherspoone & Co. of Mercersburg, Pa., are making 
improvements in their elevators. 


A. L Brannock & Co., grain shippers at Kansas City, 
Mo., have dissolved partnership. 


J.T.Thomasson and L. L. Peak will build a grain 
warehouse at Chattanooga, Tenn. 


H. J. Rolfo, grain dealer at Elkhorn, Neb., lost $500 
in the failure of the Gretna bank. 


The Reynoldton District Elevator Company has been 
incorporated at Reynoldton, Assa. 


J. C. Horr & Co., dealers in hay and feed at Olympia, 
Wash., have dissolved partnership. 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company has been incorporated 
at Norcatur, Kan. Capital, $10,000. 


Dines & Cleveland, S. P. Clarke & Co., and N. Bawlf 
are buying grain at Niverville, Man. 


Benjamin Barlow, grain dealer at Darlington, Wis., 
failed recently. Liabilities, $60,000. 


J..C. King of Port Hope may lease the Canadian 
Pacific Elevator at Port Arthur, Ont. 


‘Patten Bros., grain commission dealers at Chicago, III., 
have been succeeded by J. A. Patten. 


King, Grainger & Co., grain and produce commission 
dealers of Toronto, Ont., failed recently. 


R. L. Scearce & Co. of Moscow, Ky., have added a 
12,000-bushel grain elevator to their mill. 


Wasmer & Thomas, dealers in grain and coal at Grand 
Island, Neb., have dissolved partnership. 


W. & E. Gearin, dealers in hay, flour and feed at 
Thorold, Ont., have made an assignment. 


The Wredwood Distillery Company has been incor- 
porated at Chicago with $100,000 capital. 


A grain and flour warehouse is under construction at 
Sherbrooke, Que., by Gendront & Denault. 


The Santa Fe Elevator Company of Chicago has can- 
celed $40,000 worth of its 6 per cent. bonds. 


The Luling Oil and Cotton Company has been incor- 
porated at Luling, Tex., to operate oil mills. 


J. A. Long & Co., dealers in grain and stock at Doug- 
las, Neb., have sold out their grain business. 


B. U. Dye has built a grain warehouse at Rocky Ford, 
Colo. It is 32x80 feet and covered with iron. 


A 60,000-bushel elevator is being built at Winona, 
Minn., by the L. C. Porter Milling Company. 


D. W. Canfield has taken charge of S. Fraser’s grain 
business at Huron, Arner and Kingsville, Ont. 


The Luthy Milling and Elevator Company has’ been in- 
corporated at Bern, Kan. Capital stock, $30,000. 


E. 8. W. Drought & Co., hay dealers and contractors 
at Kansas City, Kan., have dissolved partnership. 


News of interest to the grain trade that you can send 
us will be published in our columns free of charge. 


R. Muir & Co., dealers in grain and farm machines at 
Winnipeg, Man., have sold out to Stuart & Harper. 


Jacob Kuebler will build a malting plant .at Sandusky, 
Q., which includes a 150,000-bushel storage elevator. 


B. Jackson, grain dealer, and H. L. Preston, lumber 
dealer, of Dunlap, Ia,, have entered into partnership. 


J. M. Marion & Riopelle, dealers in grain, hay and 
tobacco at Montreal, Que., have dissolved partnership. 


New machinery has been placed in the rice mill of the 
Carolina Rice Milling Company at Wilmington, N. D. 


E. W. Bryant, grain dealer and proprietor of a general 
store at Tekamah, Neb., has sold out his grain business. 


The Interior Elevator Company of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has just completed a 500,000-bushel annex to its elevator. 


The Mann Fraser Company, dealing in grain at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., has increased its capital stock to $75,000. 


A 25,000-bushel elevator is being built at Milton, 
N. D., in connection with the roller mill at that place, 


The grain dealers at Jamestown, Cloud Co., Kan., fre- 
quently buy more than twenty five carloads in one day. 


An annex of 1,300,000 bushels’ capacity is being built 
to one of the Canadian Pacific elevators at Fort William, 
Ont. 


The Duluth Rolling Milling Company of Milwaukee, 
Wis., is building a 100,000-bushel elevator adjoining its 
mill. 


Langenfield, Polders & Co., dealers in grain and live 
stock at Earling, Ia., have been succeeded by Langenfield 
& Co. 

J. T. Holden, dealer in grain and agricultural imple 


ments at Plymouth, Ia., has been succeeded by Ward & 
Holden. 


The Southern Manitoba Farmers’ Elevator and Milling 
Company, Limited, has been incorporated at Crystal 
City. Capital stock $10,000; incorporators George 
Tweed, William Davis, William Werry, William But- 


| flour mill at Napakoneta, O., failed Nov. 5. 


chart, James Laidlaw, Robert McKay, William Robert- 
son, Peter McLaren and Thomas Greenway, all of Louise, 
Man. 


Washburne & Son of Springfield, Ore., are building a 
6,000-bushel grain warehouse in connection with a new 
flour mill. 


An elevator with a capacity of 100,000 bushels will be 
erected at Sheboygan, Wis., by the K. Schreier Brewing 
Company. 


The Shelbyville Roller Mill Company has built an 
8,000-bushel elevator, to be operated in connection with 
its flour mill. 


Pekin, Ill., does a considerable grain business. shippin 
large quantities of wheat, corn and oats to Chicago an 
Eastern cities. 


William Peter has built a 20,000-bushel elevator at 
Columbia, Mich., to be operated in connection with his 
new fiour mill. 


Stenger & Fink, proprietors of a grain warehouse and 
Liabilities 
$40,000; no assets. 

Baker & Melcher, dealers in grain, lumber and 
agricultural implements at West Point, Neb., have dis- 
solved partnership. 


The Porter Elevator at St-ckton, Minn., is recciving 
large quantities of barley from farmers. Lack of cars 
prevents shipments. 


The new Minnesota Elevator of P. D. Armour & Co. 
at Chicago loaded its first cargo of grain Oct. 18 into the 
steamer Commodore. ~ 


The Tacoma Warehouse and Elevator Company of 
Tacoma, Wash., has increased its capital stock from 
$100,000 to $150,000. : 


Martin, Mitchell & Co. of Winnipeg, Man., are, it is 
said, making large shipments of wheat in bond to Eu- 
rope by way of Duluth. 


The Melita M lling Company has been incorporated at 
Melita, Man., with $40,000 capital, to build and operate 
elevators and flour mills. 


A. 250,000-bushel elevator will be built at West Supe- 
rior, Wis., and a large flour mill by the Daisy Roller Mill 
Company of Milwaukee. 


H. H. Aldrich, a member and director of the Chicago. 
Board of Trade, suspended business Oct, 29. He was 
short on November corn, 7 


Fred Sammis, South Dakota agent for Nye & 
Schneider of Le Mars, Ia, fled to Mextco recently with 
$3,000 of the firm’s cash, 


Moore Hill of Carman, Man., has sold his grain busi- 
ness to Mr. Ardington, and will buy grain for Atkinson 
& Cummings of Winnipeg. 


A committee of the Chicago creditors of 8. V. White 
& Co. has unanimously voted the acceptance of fifty cents 
on the dollar in full settlement. 


George D. Stevens of the late firm of Harper, Stevens 
& Co, of Minneapolis, Minn., will continue in the grain 
and mill feed business on his own account. 


The Interstate Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union 
of Kansas and Missouri contemplates erecting a large 
grain elevator and flour mill at Kansas City. 


The M. Belden Grain Company has been incorporated 
at Galesburg, Il]. Capital stock $10,000; incorporators, 
Marcus Belden, M. H. Belden and Henry Leland. 


The Nordyke & Marmon Co. of Indianapolis, Ind., re- 
cently received an order for a lot of rice milling machin- 
ery from Dan Talmage’s Sons of New York City. 


The elevator which is being built in connection with 
Capt. Ryan’s ‘Clinton Mill” at Buffalo, N. Y., .will soon 
be completed. Its capacity will be 120,000 bushels. 


The Grand Trunk Raiiway has closed its elevators at 
Collingwood and Midland, Ont., by agreement, it is said, 
with the Canadian Paciflc, which will carry all the grain. 


The Terminal Elevator Company of Minneapolis, 
Minn., will put in dust collectors to gather the dust from 
the cleaning machines and blow it into the boilers for 
fuel. 


B. J. McGinnis and Matthew White of Ottawa, Ill., 
have formed a partnership to do a grain business. They 
have taken possession of the Eames warehouse for that 
purpose. 


The wheat damaged in the fire which recently destroyed 
the Baltimore & Ohio ‘‘Elevator A” at Baltimore was 
sold to Smith, Hammond & Co., for A, W. Reed & Co, 
for $4,000. 


W..D. Cook has sold his elevator and mill at Wolseley, 
N. W. T., to Dill, McPhaill & Thompson, who will op- 
erate the plant under the firm name of the Wolseley Mill- 
ing Company. 


The Consolidated Milling Company is building a 
200,000-bushel elevator at Minneapolis, Minn. The 
cribbing has been finished, and the work on the cupola 
has commenced. : 


The Empire Elevator Company of Minneapolis, Minn., 
is rebuilding ‘‘Elevator C” and annex which wasrecently 
burned. Barnett & Record, the elevator builders of that 
city, have the contract. The elevator will have a capacity 
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for 200,000 bushels grain, and will have a full equipment 
of cleaning machinery. The annex will be of 400,000 
bushels’ capacity. The boiler and engine rooms will be 
fireproof. 


The Rankin Grain and Mercantile Company has been 
incorporated at Rankin, Vermillion Co.. TI. Capital 
$10,000; incorporators W. A. Rankin, B. H. Durham, B. 
R. Cole and others. 


The Elmendorf-Watte Company has been incorporated 
at Chicago to deal in grain ani provisions. Capital 
stock, $50 000; incorporators, J. M. Watte, F. T. Blake- 
more and W. J. Taylor. 


Business has been very good this season with the 
Kingston and Montreal Forwarding Company, which 
transports grain by barge from Kingston down the St. 
Lawrence River to Montreal. 


The Cache Valley of Utah ships an average of twenty 
cars grain daily, mostly from Richmond and Wellsville. 
Farmers near Smithfield, Franklia and Mendon are re- 
ported as holding their wheat. 


The Divies-Porter Company has been inccrporated at 
Minneapolis, Minn , to deal in grain on commission. Cap- 
ital stock $50,000; incorporators, Frank L. Davies, George 
F. Porter and Fred M. Davies. 


During the year the new Baltimore & Ohio Elevator at 
Fairport, O., has done business at a loss. Shortages were 
very frequent early in the season, and vessel owners re- 
fused to take grain to that port. 


The St. Jacobs F. M. B. A. Elevator Company has been 
incorporated at St. Jacobs, Madison Co., Il. Capital 
stock $5,000; incorporators Adam H. Faires, R. Malone, 
Fred Noll, J. G. Miller and Rufus Pike. 


The Denmead Malting Company has been incorporated 
at Baltimore, Md. Capital $90,000; incorporators Francis 
Denmead, J. F. Wiessner, Jr., F. Bauernschmidt, G. F. 
Gibney, S. Hellsdorfer and H. G. Remmers. 


The Bryan & Richardson Company has been incor- 
porated at Austin, Tex., by 8S. J. Bryan, W. H. Richard- 
son and W. Lock:idge, to build and operate grain eleva- 
tors, wharves, mills, etc. Capital stock $25,000. 


It is claimed on good authority that Gill & Fisher of 
Baltimore, are not buying corn in Kansas City, as 
reported, and what little corn has been sold was bought 
by Southern buyers. Kansas is holding its corn. 


The people of La Harpe, Kan., “‘held their corn” do- 
nated last year for the improvement of their chiffch 
building, refused an offer of 16 cents for it, and have sold 
at 42 cents, realizing $300 for the meeting house. 


The Cheneysville Grain Company has been incor- 
porated at Cheneysville, Vermillion Co., Ill. Capital 
stock $20,000; incorporators Miles Odle, Elijah Evans, 
James F. Warner, Benjamin Ziegler and O. B. Rollins. 


The Treherne Farmers’ Elevator Company has been 
incorporated at Treherne, Man. Capital stock $12,000; 
incorporators Robert Warren, Alexander Robertson, 
Robert M. Ferris, James K. Robson and Joshua A. 
Lewis. 


The new Wells Elevator at Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
completed and placed in operation. It occupies the site 
of the one that was burned a year ago. The capacity is 
500,000 bushels. It contains two boilers and a 300-horse 
power engine. 


A 150,000-bushel grain elevator is being built at Benton 
Harbor, Mich., by the Metcalf-McDonald Company of 
Chicago for the Milwaukee & Eastern Transit Company, 
which operates a line of steamers between Milwaukee 
and Benton Harbor. 


A. F. Metelman, banker, and several other citizens of 
Sidney, Ia., have given Frank Kaucher, the grain ele- 
vator architect of St. Joseph, Mo., the contract for a new 
shelling and cleaning elevator and complete plant, to be 
ready to handle this year’s crop. 


Frank Kaucher, grain elevator architect of St. Joseph, 
Mo., has made a contract with the Nebraska City Starch 
Company of Nebraska City, Neb., for a complete elevator 
plant of 20,000 bushels’ capacity, to be built in connec- 
tion with its new and mammoth works. 


The Northern Central Railway Company recently com- 
pleted Elevator No. 2 at Calvert Station, near Baltimore, 
Md., which is intended for the handling of oats, corn and 
other grains for city delivery, Ira Day, the superintend- 
ent, will have his office at Calvert Station, Baltimore. 


The Frederick Elevator Company has been incorporated 
at Frederick, Md., for the purpose of operating a grain 
elevator. Capital stock, $20,000; incorporators, Doug- 
lass H. Hargett, Samuel Hoke, Jr., G. T. Whip and 
others. The company will build a 50,000-bushel ele- 
vator. 


A. G. Thompson of Montreal, bought 15,000 bushels 
of oats from Stark Bros. & Co. of Toront», last April, 
and afterward claimed a rebate of $750, alleging that the 
oats were not up to sample, but the Toronto Board of 
Trade’s arbitration committee recently decided in favor 
of Stark Bros. & Co. 


One or two Canadian firms that were largely engaged 
in the barley export trade with the United States in the 
past are this season shipping barley to the American 
markets, not in the expectation of making anything out 
of it, but solely with the object of keeping the channel 
open to what in the past have been the most profitable 


markets, hoping that in the near future those markets 
ced again be thrown open to the Canadian grain.—(obe, 
oronto. 


A new elevator has just been completed at Newark, N. 
J., for the J. C. Smith & Wallace Company. Its capacity 
is 100,000 bushels, It is fitted with machinery for clip- 
ping oats and grinding cornmeal. J. C. Smith is presi- 
dent of the company, A. B. Wallace treasurer, and Fred 
W. Ward secretary. 


The million-bushel Elevator No. 8 recently completed 
by the Northern Central Railway Company at Canton, 
near Biltimore, Md., will handle export grain, and will 
be operated under lease by the Baltimore Elevator Com- 
pany in connection with Canton Elevator No. 1, which 
has a capacity of 5C0,000 bushels. 


Powers & Co., grain dealers of Bzston, with a mill at 
Charleston, Mass., have sued the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road Company for $100,000 under the In er-state Com- 
merce Law, for charging excessive rates. It is the first 
suit of the kind in Massachusetts, and the case will be 
tried in the United States Circuit Court. 


Silas W. Petit of Pennsylvania, has filed a bill for an 
injunction in the United States Circuit Court at Chicago 
to prevent the management of the United States Starch 
Works at Waukegan, from transferring stock to the 
United States Sugar Refining Company of Waukegan, 
with a vie v to fre: zing out complainant aud his friends. 


James Stewart & Co., grain elevator builders of St. 
Louis, Mo., were awarded the contract Oct. 23 to build 
an elevator for the Galy.ston Wharf Company at Galves- 
ton, Tex. Itisto have a capacity of 1,000,000 bushels 
and will cost $200,000 when completed May 1. It will 
be 90x287 feet and 156 feet high with 158 bins. Its load- 
ing capacity will be 200 cars daily. 


Thieves attempted to steal grain from McLellan’s grain 
store at London, Ont., at midnight Oct. 10, but were dis- 
covered by a passerby and frightened away. MclIlhargy, 
the grain buyer, and another man, guarded the store until 
daylight, when a queer car with noiseless wooden wheels 
was found on the adjoining railway track, evidently in- 
tended as a means of carrying off the sacks of grain. 


The new warehouses of the B. & O. R. R. at Fairport, 
O., which are each 90 by 460 feet, are now nearly com- 
pleted. The elevator which stands between the ware- 
houses has a capacity of 1,200,000 bushels. It has been 
shown this season that fair treatment at the hands of 
elevator men is required by the vessel trade, and Fairport 
will no doubt receive a stare of such patronage when 
good facilities and close weighing mark the elevator 
management .— Marine Record. 


The Farmers’ Alliance has built numerous warehouses 
in Eastern Washington during the past two years. The 
Plaza Warehouse Company, with W. J. Nickerson, man- 
ager, does business at Plaza in comp tition with the 
Northern Pacific. At Rosalia the Rosalia Alliance Ware- 
house Company recently completed a house and placed 
8. 8. Brockway in charge. The large warehouse at Sun- 
set was built this fall. Mr. Barnes is manager. During 
the summer a warehouse 40x200 feet was built at Fair- 
field; George W. Ingram manager. At Latah a new 
warehouse was recently completed and placed in charge 
of Mr. Chase. 


A smart St. Louis grain dealer received Buffalo’s 
opinion of certain transactions of his a few days ago, ina 
nutshell, or, rather, in an envelope. He was anxious to 
sell a car of damaged grain he had on track here, and 
wrote about twenty-five letters to various members of the 
trade, asking them to make him an offeron it. The 
recipients compared notes on the situation and thought 
the case worth special attention, so one of them gathered 
up fifteen of the letters and mailed them back to the 
writer in a bundle., Soon return letters were received, 
full of apologies for the style of doing business. But the 
grain was sold by the device.—Bujffalo Correspondent 
Northwestern Miller. 


CORN ON THE EAR, 


A LIVELY TIME EXPECTED, 


Considerable freight has already been engaged for 
Canadian grain via Portland and Boston, and a lively 
time is expected during the coming winter. This should 
be the precursor of better times in trade generally. It is 
thought that we are on the eve of a larger movement in 
Manitoba wheat, which will also improve the commercial 
situation, and as fairly remunerative values are looked 
for both as regards wheat and coarse grains it is only rea- 
sonable to look for better times ahead.—7rade Bulletin, 
Montreal. : 


ARE WISE TO SELL. 


Europe, as well as America, has become used to a 
smaller margin of profit on almost all staples within the 
past eleven years, as well as to lower ranges for prices. 
Cheaper water and rail rates have had a hand in this, and 
“‘wages and the cost of living have been modified by 
these new conditions.” In addition to the foregoing in- 
fluences on prices now as compared with 1880, it is not 
unlikely that oats, barley, and even corn, may to a cer- 
tain extent be used as substitutes for rye—the great bread 
cereal of Central and Eastern Europe—instead of calling 
for wheat to meet that deficiency to the full extent. It is 
therefore held that farmers of the Northwest are wise to 
sell their crops freely at ruling prices, thus securing a 
profitable return for investment, time and labor.—Brad- 
street's. 


AMERICAN WHEAT IN EUROPE. 


The peculiar conditions prevailing this year in the 
cereal world ought to result in even greater benefit to 
American wheat than the spot gain of good prices for a 
great crop of that cereal. This year much more wheat 
grown in the United States will be ground in European 
mills than ever before. Should Russia decide to stop ex- 
portations of wheat, it is probable that about 250,000,000 
bushels of United States wheat will be sent to Eurvpe, 
the vast bulk of it going as grain. It is morally certain 
that many European millers, who have never yet ground 
American wheat, will tind it so fine and so desirable an 
article that they will be glad to keep up the acquaintance 
with it forced upon them this year.—Milling World, 
Buffalo. 


PROFIT ABSORBED IN MOVING. 


The higher cost of ocean freights to Europe for grain 
and flour is an important matter and absorbs very much 
of the extra prices they sell for in Europe, as compared 
with a yearago. Wheat in Liverpool and other United 
Kingdom ports is equal to some 12 cents a bushel higher 
than a year ago and is equal to some 20 cents a bushel 
higher than it was two years ago, while in Minneapolis 
and other American markets the price is about 8 cents 
lower than it was a yearago. It was probably true the 
competition of carriers for business left them no profit 
in moving these commodities, but it is apparent they are 
prepared to recoup from the present crop and make good 
average earnings. When nature makes fair distribution 
the carriers suffer, but when commerce is called in to 
equalize what nature left unequal it must be paid for re- 
distribution.— Minneapolis Market Record. 


PRICE OF CORN. 


An Eastern exchange talks learned!y about the high 
price of corn, as likely tocause a large part of the crop 
to be ‘‘left unconsumed.” The impression is conveyed 
that the 70 cents per bushel now paid on the seaboard is 
for corn of the new crop, and that at such figures the 
foreigners will not buy much of it. All of whichis a 
mistake. The big premium paid is due to the fact that 
the kind of corn wanted by purchasers is scarce, and for 
the reason that the corn of the new crop is not yet dry 
enough to fill the bill. Hence it is idle to moralize and 
tell people if they would only consent to accept less per 
bushel for their corn they could sell a great deal more of 
it. If they now had it to sell they would forward it in 
much greater quantity, to take advantage of the higher 
price, and the greater offerings on the market would soon 
abolish a part of the premium, if not all of it.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


During September and October 15,298 bags of clover 
seed were exported from New York, against 17,061 bags 
during the same months of 1890. 


The last report of the Ohio Agricultural Bureau shows 
the wheat area seeded for harvest of 1891, 2,613 281 acres. 
Sown this fall for hsrvest of 1892, compared with last 
year, 106 per cent. Estimated area for the harvest of 1892, 
2,795,215 acres. Cordition of plant compared with a full 
average, 76 per cent. Average date of seeding, Sept. 25. 
Condition of soil at time of seeding, mostly fair. Barley, 
acreage ccmpared with last year, 86 percent. Condition 
compared with full average, 77 per cent. Corn, prospect 
compared with a full average, 95 per cent. Buckwheat, 
prospect compared with a full average, 80 per cent. 
Clover seed, prospect compared with a full average, 47 
per cent. Potatoes, avérage product per acre, 99 bush - 
els; affected by rot, 3 per cent. 
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WATERWAYS 


Giger cideees 


Losses on the lakes during September and October ag- 
gregated over $600,000, of which $465,000 was insured, 


Advance charters provide for the exportation from 
Atlantic ports of 31,706,000 bushels of grain up to Feb. 
28. 

The Mississippi River Commission met at St. Louis 
Noy. 5, and proceeded down the river on a tour of inspec- 
tion. 


At this time of year shortages are usually very large 
and frequent in lake cargoes, but this year there seems to 
have been an improvement. : 


A scheme is on foot, it is said, to construct a ship canal 
from Chicago to Toledo via Goshen, and also to deepen 
and enlarge the Erie Canal. 


Erie Canal freights from Buffalo to New York in the 
first week of November were, wheat 4 cents, barley 314 
cents and flaxseed 334 cents. 


Low water caused the grounding of the barge Nelson 
at Buffalo recently, and the floating elevator Cyclone un- 
loaded a part of the cargo so that the vessel could reach 
the Exchange Elevator. 


Most of the land needed for the Hennepin Canal has been 
secured. When the remaining condemnation proceed- 
ings have been ended, nothing will hinder the rapid 
prosecution of the work. 


The first canal maker in England {fs said to have been 
Morton, the bishop of Ely, who, in the reign of Henry 
VIII, constructed a cut for navigation between Peterboro 
and the sea forty miles long. 


As an unusual event it should be chronicled that the 
Baltimore & Ohio elevator at F irport, O., received a 
cargo of grain Oct. 24.  Vesselmen have given Fairport 
a wide berth during the season. 


A lake waterways convention will soon be held, proba- 
bly in Chicago, to call the attention of Congress to the 
necessity of deepening the channels cannecting the great 
lakes, favoring a depth of twenty feet. 


Roblin & Armitage, grain dealers of Winnipeg, lost 
$17,000 worth of wheat in the steamer Sovereign, which 
was sunk in deep water in Lake Superior recently, while 
on the way from Fort William to Buffalo. 


The Erie Canal boats carried less freight this season 
than last year. For the five months ending Sept. 30, 
1891 3,159,527 tons freight was transported, against 
3,682,051 for the same months last year. More wheat was 
carried this year than last, however. 


More money is needed to complete the Chignecto Ma- 
rine Transport Railway. The company has found it im- 
possible to sell bonds, and petitions the Canadian Govern- 
ment for a removal of the restrictions that make the pay- 
ment of the subsidy conditional. 


The steamer Susan E. Peck, which sank in Lake George 
Oct. 10, obstructed the Sault Ste. Marie Canal until a 
new channel was dredged, a week later. Even after the 
channel was dredged only a few vessels out of the large 
number delayed, could get through, 


A record for quick loading was made by the steamer 
Tynehead, which arrived at Baltimore at 6 A. m. Oct. 81, 
and reached the new elevator No. 3 of the Northern Cen- 
tral Railroad Company at 8 o’clock. Loading commenced 
at 1:15, and in six hours was completed, with 106,200 
bushels of wheat in bulk and bags. 


The Trans-Mississippi Congress at Omaha, Oct. 21, 
adopted resolutions declaring that the interests of the 
Western states dematd the construction of a ship canal 
from the lakes to the sea, asking Congress to aid in the 
completion of the Nicaragua Canal, and favoring the im- 
provement of the Mississippi River. 


The Board of Trade of Fort William, Ont., has ap- 
pointed a committee to draft resolutions calling the atten- 
tion of the government to the necessity of dredging the 
river to a depth of twenty feet, so that the advantage can 
be taken at the earliest opportunity of the opening of 
the Canadian Sault Canal. However, it is expected that 
the canal will not be finished for three years to come. 


The steamer J. C. Ford arrived at Buffalo recently with 
19,000 bushels of grain, of which 48 bushels were wet, 
and only 2 bushels short. The elevator attempted to col- 
lect for the wet grain, but on the part of the vessel it was 
claimed that the shortage allowance of 2 bushels per 
1,000 in the bill of lading should be applied on the wet 
grain, so that only the value of 12 bushels cou'd be col- 
lected. It was so decided. 


A war in grain insurance was inaugurated at Chicago 
Oct. 27, on the discovery that a member of the Board of 
Marine Underwriters had privately insured grain to Buf- 
falo at 50 cents per $100, 30 cents less than regular rates. 
This reduction comes just in the period of the season 
when heavy losses may be expected. The reduction is 
20 cents all around, as follows: To ports on Lake Mich- 
igan, 50 cents; Lake Superior, 70 cents; Lake Huron, 
Sarnia and Detroit River, 55 cents; Georgian Bay and 


Lake Erie, 60 cents; Lake Ontario and Ogdensburg, 70 
cents; Montreal; 85 cents. 


Ata meeting held Oct. 13 at Kansas City the Kansas 
City & Missouri River Transportation Company arranged 
to run the steamer Mason on the Mississippi below St. 
Louis during the winter in the Anchor Line. The Mis- 
souri and the Kansas will run in the Southern Trans- 
portation Company’s line between Cincinnati and New 
Orleans. 


Most of the grain shipped from the Pacific Coast goes 
in foreign built bottoms. On Puget Sound, Wash , are 
all the requisites for building cheap and good wooden 
vessels, and shipbuilders are beginning to use the splendid 
timber that grows there. Last year fifty-nine vessels were 
built on the Pacific Coast. Some time the grain grown 
on the Pacific slope may be exported in American vessels 
built of timber also grown in that region. 


Captain J. S. Dunham of Chicago proposes to dam the 
Niagara River, to secure a greater depth of water in the 
great lakes. His planis to dump many thousand boatloads 
of stone below Tonawanda, where navigation ends. For 
several years the level of the lakes has been falling, and 
large vessels are unable to carry their full cargoes. 
With deeper water larger loads could be taken, resulting 
in more profit to the ship owner and lower rates to the 
shipper. 


More ships are in port at San Francisco than ever be- 
fore. Most of them were chartered previcus to arrival at 
very high figures, and the speculators who paid from 40 
to 45s. per ton to European ports, are compelled to for- 
feit their charters, as rates are now ruling at 35 to 37s. 
per ton. Should they load wheat at such high rates a 
heavy loss would be sustained on arrival at Liverpool, 
because they would have to sell in competition with those 
shippers who secured the lower rates. 


In answer to the question as to what is to be done with 
the Erie Canal, Capt. M. De Puy of New York says: 
Give the Erie boatmen justice in terminal charges and an 
honest canal management. As long as grain shippéd by 
canal is made to pay an overcharge of 134 cents a bushel 
to their railroad allies, what can be expected of the Erie 
boatmen? Besides this outrageous extortion the present 
Erie Canal officials allow water to be stolen from the 
canals.until boats are moved with great difficulty. 


Not often does a vessel get more for carrying one cargo 
than the whole ship is worth, but this once cccurred at 
San Francisco. The little Japanese boat Fu Ju-Maru, 
557 tons register, arrived there in August, 1872, and was 
sold at a high valuation for $17,000. Her name was 
changed to Admiral De Ruyter, and she took a cargo of 
wheat to Cork at £5 5s., thus earning $18,457, or nearly 
$1,500 more thamit was worth. At that time competi- 
tion among shippers forced rates up to extremely high 
pt eet As high as £5 12s. was paid to Liverpool 

irect. 


The Ogdensburg Transit Company during the, season 
has carried grain from Chicago and Duluth to Ogdens- 
burg without transshipping at a Canadian port. This 
prevents the company from securing the rebate of the 
canal toll, which is allowed by the Canadian Government 
on vessels passing through the Welland Canal bound from 
an American port to a Canadian one, aud vice versa. 
They want the Dominion Government to refund the re- 
bate on the ground that as the the grain was for shipment 
from Montresl they should not be prevented from trans- 
shipping at Ogdensburg in preference to Kingston, 
Sg ae as all their elevating facilities are at Ogdens- 

urg. f 

The Western Waterways Convention met at Evansville, 
Ind., Oct. 14, and was called to order by Hon. D. B. 
Wood of Louisiana. Charles Anderson, formerly gov- 
ernor of Ohio, now a resident of Kuttawa, Ky., was 
chosen permanent chairman, and after‘a short address the 
convention was permanently organized. The following 
states were represented: Montana, Arkansas, West Vir- 
ginia, Illinois, Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ohio. 
Indiana, Alabama, Texas, Pennsylvania, Missouri, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, Kentucky and Wisconsin. They ask the 
government to adopt a fixed policy in the improvement 
of waterways; implore Congress to adopt a plan of con 
tinued appropriations; recommend an increase in the 
number of lights, dredges and snag boats; demand that 
bridges shall be so constructcd as to least obstruct navi- 
gation; that Congre:s shall make it a penal offense to 
dump refuse in rivers; recommend the construction of 
more navigable dams in the Ohio; approve the Hennepin 
Canal project, and favor the building of a canal that will 
connect the waters of the Ohio with the great lakes. 


The Michigan state agricul'ural report to Nov. 1 gives 
the condition of the fall-sown wheat at 91, as against 
105 one year ago, and the acreage 101 compared with 100. 


I want to preach a sermon to writers of advertising. 
Be serious as far as possible; real humor is rare, avd few 
matters of business will stand its touch. Be frank; tell 
your story with earnestness and directness! Be true! 
Allmen may be liars, but the hatred of a liar is equally 
universal. It is easy to bring contempt upon a business 
by overstating its merits! Be pure! A lewd man makes 
a poor artist. Purity of thought tends upward; purity 
of language lends strength to the assertion. Do not at- 
tempt grand language; a man walking on stilts is seldom 
graceful. Simplicity of style made the tinker Bunyan 
famous. Big words work no wonders, but they often 
Si measure of,a little mind.—A. Ward in Printer’s 
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The Argentine Republic has an earlier harvest this year 
than last. A good crop is expected. 


The United Kingdom will, it is estimsted by. J. B. 
Lawes and the Liverpool Corn Trade News, require 160,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat from foreign lar ds. 


A corner in rye is being operated by Russian specu- 
lators. Itis said to be their intention to force the price up 
to three rubles per pood—$1.85 per 36 pounds, 
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A memorial has been presented to the Russian Minister 
of the Interior and the Famine Commission, urging that 
a ene duty be placed on importations of American cer- 
eals. : P 


Vast quantities of refuse from beet sugar factories are 
being used in Russ’a, together with a small percentage of 
rye flour, in the baking of bread for the starving peas- 
ants. 


It is reported that the Russian Government will pro- 
hibit the exportation of all kinds of grain, including 
corn, oats, buckwheat-and millet. In consequence hold- 
ers of wheat are asking higher prices. 


Holland imported in September 1,848,000 bushels of 
wheat and wheat flour, and 2,496,000 bushels of rye and 
rye flour, compared with 2,272,000 bushels wheat and 
flour, and 992,000 bushels rye and rye flour in August, 


Italy’s crops are above the average. Wheat yielded 
123,600,000 bushels, corn 64 544,000 bushels, oats 16,480,- 
000 bushels, barley 9,608,000 bushels, and rice 19,224,000 
bushels; 85 per cent. of the wheat crop is of very good 
quality. 


The imports of wheat, and flour in its wheat equiva- 
lent, into Italy during September amounted to 800,000 
bushels, the exports to 12,000, leaving a net import of 
788,000 bushels, compared with 1,040.000 bushels in Au- 
gust, and 1,048,000 bushels in September, 1890. ; 


Less than 800,000 bushels of rye are in stock at St. 
Petersburg, and with the cessation of receipts from the 
interior the demand will be met with great difficulty, if 
at !. A cargo of 50,000 bushels of American rye is on 
the way, to arrive before the close of navigation. ’ 


Russia’s exports during the ten weeks following the 
commencement of the cereal year, Aug. 1, have been 22,- 
416,000 bushels wheat, 14 974,000 bushels rye, 11,892,000 
bushels barley, 10,507,000 bushels oats, and 2,220,000 
bushels corn, compared with 22,560,000 bushels wheat, 
10,269,000 bushels rye, 14,058,000 bushels barley, 12,939, - 
000 bushels oats, and 1,654,000 bushels corn, in the same 
weeks of 1890; and 21,132,000 bushels wheat, 9,317,000 
bushels rye, 11,725,000 bushels barley, 15,687,000 bushels ° 
oats, and 2,991,000 bushels corn, during the correspond- 
ing period of 1889. 


The commission for the development of exportation at 
St. Petersburg has just decided that from the commence- 
ment of the year 1892 exporters of grain passing from 
ports in the Baltic, the Black Sea and the Azoff, will be 
obliged to furnish to the custom house at the loading 
ports samples of the grain to be exported, with a state- 
ment showing its quality and quantity. The inspectors 
for this duty will be stationed at Odessa, Nicolaieff, Seb- 
astopol, Taganrog, Rostof, St. Petersburg, Reval, Riga 
and Libau. In the event of consignees not receiving their 
grain according to sample they will simply have to 
state the difference to the Russian consul, who, after in- 
vestigation, may order the shippers to pay such fine as he 
may please to fix.—Liverpool Corn Trade News. 
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Ira Day has taken charge of Elevator No. 2 at Calvert 
Station, Bltimore, Md , as superintendent. 
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J. M. O’Shea has been re-appointed chief grain inspect- 
or by the Missouri Railroad and Warehouse Commission. 


John O. Foering, chief grain inspector at Philadel- 
phia contemplates a visit to the West to investigate the 
condition of the new corn crop. 


Duncan G. McBean of McBean Bros., grain dealers of 
Winnipeg, Man., left Montreal with his wife recently to 
spend the winter at Winnipeg. 


Numerous inquiries have lately been received with 
respect to the grading of corn in this market. For 
the information of estern and Southern shippers, 
Mr. John O. Foering, chief grain inspector, authorizes 
the statement that the grade of No. 2 mixed of this city 
is identical with that of mixed or sail mixed in Baltimore. 
Any statement to the contrary is untrue.—Dhiladelphia 
Price Current._ 
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| ra est ‘| )ecisions. 


Illegal Subject Matter of Telegram. 


After receiving a telegram for transmi sion, and ac- 
cepting payment for the same, the company cannot de- 
fend an action for the statutory penalty incurred by the 
failure to deliver it with due promptness on the ground 
that the contents of the telegram related to the sale of 
futures, and consequently to an illegal transacticn.— 


Gray vs. Western Union Telegraph Company, Swpreme 


Court of Georgia. 


Damages for Failure to Deliver Goods Sold. 


Where merchandise is sold for future delivery and not 
delivered until after the date contracted for, the measure 
of damages is the difference between the value at the date 
of delivery and the date agreed upon, and the buyer will 
not be permitted to show that he bad contracted to sell 
the merchandise for a certain sum and thereafter sold it 
for alesssum. The measure of damages is the differ- 
ence in value and not in individual contracts.—Ramish 
vs. Kirsehbraun, Supreme Court of California. 


Liability of Carrier. 


In the case of Charlotte, C. & A. Ry. vs. Wooten 
the Supreme Court of Georgia decided that though 
goods saved by a common carrier from the perils of 
a freshet were damaged by passing through the 
freshet, yet if some not saved are unaccounted for, and it 
is not shown that the freshet caused their loss, or what 
their condition was when they disappeared, a recovery 
for their value may be had against the carrier without 
deducting anything for conjectural damage which they 
may have sustained by reason of the freshet before the 
loss occurred. 


Long and Short Haul Clause of Inter-State Com- 
merce Act.° 


Where a violation of the Jong and short haul clause of 
the Inter-State Commerce Act is sued upon, the fact that 
the rate sued upon was made jointly by the defendant 
and another road not a party to the action has no effect 
upon the liability of the company sued, but to establish 
the violation the shipper must show that the higher rate 
for the shorter distance is for like services under sub 
stantially similar conditions and circumstances.—Junod 
vs. Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company, Circuit 
Court of the United States, Southern District of Iowa. 


Damages to Property Under a Lease. 


In the case of Machen y. Hooper, the Court of Appeals 
of Maryland decided that when a person leases property 
for a specified use, he impliedly warrants that it shall be 
fit for the use for which it was leased. Where a lease 
provided that the lessees should be liable for all damages, 
other than loss or damage by fire, which should occur to 
the leased building ‘‘by or by reason of any act or thing 


done or occurring within,” or outside of said building by . 


the lessees or their servants, and the lessees also cov- 
enanted to surrender the premises in as good condition as 
when received by them, ‘‘ordinary wear and tear ex- 
cepted,” they were not liable for the injuries fo the 
building arising from its imperfect construction, by reason 
of which it falls to the ground under the ordinary weight 
of the use for which it was leased. 


Liability of Employer for Negligence of Employe. 


A grain elevator was operated by machinery moved by 
horse power in an adjoining ‘‘power house.” The central 
wheel was moved by a horizontal lever. Upon the whee! 
there was a convenient place to sit and ride. The place 
was attractive to children and they were permitted to 
frequent it, The employe in charge of the machinery 
and power house, on the day in question, having notice 
of the presence of a boy 6 years old, hitched the horse to 
the lever and started the power while the latter was sit- 
ting on the wheel, exposed to danger from uncovered 
machinery, and then left the premises, with no one in 
charge. Soon after, in getting off the wheel, the child 
was caught under the ‘‘tumbling-rod” and killed. This 
was negligence on the part of the employe for which the 
employer was liable. The acts or omissions of the child’s 
parents in suffering him to be upon the street, in the 
vicinity of the power house, were not to be negligence 


_ proximately contributing to the injury, and would not 


prevent the recovery of damages.— Gunderson 08. North- 
western Elevator Company, Supreme Uourt of Minnesota. 


Railroad—Mortgages—“Appurtenances.” 


The Supreme Court of the United States held, in the 
case of Humphreys vs. McKissock and the Wabash, St. 
Louis & Pacific Railway Company vs. The Same, reported 
in the Rarlway and Corporation Law Journal, that the 
ownership of stock in a corporation confers no ownership 
of its property; that, therefore, a railway company’s 
mortgage of its entire road, with all its privileges, fran- 
chises, real estate, depots, etc., ‘‘and other appurtenances 
thereunto belonging,” did not cover stock owned by it in 
an elevator company whose elevator was located near its 
terminus and used by it in common with other railway 
companies for the storage of grain; that such stock could 
not be deemed to pass under the mortgage as an “‘appur- 


tenance” to the railroad, and that if it were assumed that 
the railroad company had an interest in the elevator itself, 
inasmuch as it was situated at some distance from the 
railroad on land of another company, such interest would 
not pass as an ‘‘appurtenance,” as that term in the mort- 
gage covered only such property as was indispensable to 
the use and enjoyment of the franchises of the company, 
not that acquired simply because it might prove useful 
to it and facilitate the discharge of its business. 


Telegram—Non-Delivery—Damages. 


According to the decision of the Supreme Court' of 
Iowa in the case of Garrett v. Western Union Telegraph 
Company, reported in the Railway and Corporation Law 
Journal, the statement printed on a telegraph blank that 
the sender agrees that he will not claim damages for er- 
rors or delays‘or for non-delivery of the message, 
does not exonerate the company from liability for failing 
to send the message, nor will such statement affect the 
company’s liability for non delivery where it is clearly 
proved that the message was not delivered and there is 
nothing to show any effort to deliverit. In the case be- 
fore the court it appeared that a dealer ja cattle living in 
Iowa wired his Chicago correspondent. ‘‘Send me mar- 
ket, Kansas City, to-morrow and next day,” and that he 
had previously sent and received a great many messages 
from that office. The court held that it was a question 
for the jury whether the message charged the company 
with notice that the sender intended to act upon the re- 
sult of it in buying or selling cattle at Kansas City. It 
having been shown by the evidence that the sender of 
the message had an arrangement with his correspondent 
to the effect that if there was no change in the market 
the correspondent would not answer his telegram, and 
that on receiving no answer to the telegram the sender 
bought cattle at the last price that had been sent him, 
but that he could have ascertained the market price by 
other means, the court held that the question of his 
right to recover the damages incurred through his pur- 
chase of cattle should be submitted to the jury. 
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Memberships in the New York Produce Exchange are 
selling at $900. 


Memberships in the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
are selling at $400. 


B. P. Huchinson, formerly of Chicago, has purchased 
aticket of membership in the New York Produce Ex- 
change. 


A small blaze in the Chicago Board of Trade building 
during trading hours Oct. 17 frightened the occupants. 
The fire did little damage. 


The St. Paul Chamber of Commerce is considering the 
advisability of changing the day of the weekly meeting 
from Monday morning to Wednesday morning. 


The trustees of the Buffalo Merchants’ Extbange are 
considering an amendment to the by-laws by which an ap- 
peal to the arbitration committee will be optional, not 
compulsory as at present. 


The St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange recently voted that 
a site be chosen for the new exchange building and that 
the real estate committee look about for a suitable loca- 
tion. 


The telegraph instruments have been placed on the 
floor of the Chicago Board of Trade, and it is said that 
the rates between exchanges have been reduced to the 
same figures as were in force before April 1, 1890. 


A party of Indians occupied the visitors’ gallery on the 
Chicago Board of Trade Nov. 9, and it is reported tbat 
they were with difficulty restrained from jumping over 
into the pit, mistaking the shouts of the traders for the 
warwhoops of the enemy. 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce held its an-~ 
nual meeting Oct. 15. The secretary reported that the 
sinking fund had increased to $83, and it is expected 
that the $100,000 bonds which mature in 1894 can be 
paid off. During the year many new members were en- 
rolled. Committees were appointed for the ensuing 
year as follows: Membership, H. W. Commons, H. A. 
Smith, Samuel Morse, W. L. Nichols, W. T. Fraser. 
Commissioners on quotations, D. Morrisson, C, M. Lor- 
ing, W. D: Washburn, G. A. Pillsbury, A. J. Lawyer, 
Thomas Lowry, G. 8. Barnes T. B. Casey, G. F. Por- 
ter, F. H. Peavey, J. B. Bassett, L. R. Brooks and G. 
W. Van Dusen. 


The Russian investigators, A. F. Batalin, a natura’ist and 
member of the Imperial Botanic Garden of St. Petersburg, 
Russia, and J. F. Kandouroff, a farmer of Stavropolsk 
province, are said to have made the discovery that under 
certain conditions rye becomes a perennial plant, and 
also that with proper culture several crops may be har- 
vested in one year. These conclusions are the result of 
observations and experiments extending over a period of 
several years. 
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D. Duckwall of D. Duckwall & Son., grain dealers at 
Louisville, Ky., is dead. 


Peter Lennon, dealer in grain, hay and produce at 
Lennon, Mich., is dead. 

William H. Rutter, grain dealer of Baltimore and a 
member of the Corn and Flour Exchange, is dead. 

Charles L. Tucker, an ex-president of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange and formerly a miller, died a: Saco, 
Me., Oct. 26. 

John Hossack, an old-time grain dealer of Ottawa, III., 
died of pneumonia Nov. 8, aged 85 years. He was born 
in Scotland, came to America when 12 years of sage, and 
settled in Ottawa in 1849, where he did a large grain 
business. In 1860 he became famous as an advocate of 
the abolition of slavery, having assisted many negroes on 
their way to Canada. 

George Bain, who was president of the St. Lou's Mer- 
chants’ Exchange in 1878, died at his home in that city 
Oct. 22, aged 55 years. He was born in Scotland, and 
located in Chicago in 1855, where he embarked in the 
grain commission business as the junior member of the 
firm of Clark & Bain. He remained in Chicago nine 
years, and in that time was suceessively a member of the 
firms of Geo. Sitz & Co., Hobbe, Oliphant & Co., Gilbert, 
Updike & Co. and Updike & Field. He continued his 
connection with the latter company upon his removal to 
St. Louis in 1864, and here he became actively associated 
with the firm of Updike, Field & Co., which afterward 
changed to Updike, Bain & Co. At the same time Mr. 
Bain had an interest in the grain commission business of - 
Kehlor, Updike & Co , New Orleans. Early in the ’70s 
Mr. Bain withdrew from these firms, and opened a grain 
commission business with his brother Will under the firm 
name of George Bain & Co., and at the same time entered 
the milling business. He leaves a wife and five children. 


Miscellaneous x 
* * * )otices: 


DIRECTORY OF GRAIN DEALERS. 


Kingsley’s Directory is the only complete work con- 
taining the name and address of every firm engaged in 
he following lines of business: Grain, milling, flour and 
feed, hay and straw, butter and eggs, fruit and produce, 
malting, brewing, distilling and poultry. New edition, 
thoroughly revised, 1891. Over 500 pages octavo, sub 
stantially bound in cloth. Indispensable to those who 
wish to reach the lines of business named above. 

Price, $3.50. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
dress Lem Kinestety & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Be FOR Ae 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 
Three No. 8 Excelsior Oat Clippers in good repair. Ad- 
dress 
Oat CLIPPER, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, IIl. 


TWO ELEVATORS. 


We will sell steam elevator on C., B. & Q R. R. track, 
Bushnell, [1], and one on Omaha & St. Louis R. R. at 
Blanchard, Ia. Good business; goodcrops. No trading, 
but part time. Address 

J. Cote & Co., Bushnell, Ill. 


Ad- 


It 


INDIANA ELEVATOR. 


Will sell a steam elevator of 20,000 bushels’ capacity, 
located in a fine grain country in Central Indiana. Has a 
splendid grain, feed and coal trade. Good reasons for 
wishing to sell. For full particulars address 

J. H. Tuoorneure, 172 N. Illinois street, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINES. 


{ have for sale in good order: One Clutch; one No, O 
Band one No. G Nonpareil Feed Mills; one No. 2 Magic 
Feed Mill; one No. New 4% Scientific Feed Mill; one No. 
2 Morgan Scourer; two 5 ft. by 32 in. and one double 
6 ft. 6 in. by 30 in. hexagon scalping reels, etc. Address 


Wo. Srsstncuaus, 1444 St. Louis avenue, St. Louis, 
Mo. 
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EUREKA GRAIN SEPARATORS. 
Two No. 8 Eureka Grain Separators in first class con 
dition and about as good as new, for sale cheap. <Ad- 


dress 


InrTER-STATE GRAtN Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
— 


INTEREST IN ELEVATOR SYSTEM. 

Will sell one-half, or controlling interest in a system of 
public elevators with a joint capacity of over 1,000,000 
bushels and situated in a great cereal state that has more 
than doubled in acreage within last year, and the only 
public elevators in the state. Reason for selling, declin- 
ing health. Correspondence solicited. Address 

E., care AMeRICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
Chicago, Il. 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


C.F. & G.W. EDDY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Grain and Feed, Hay and Straw, 


14 BROAD ST., BOSTON. 
Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 


Reference: - Commercial Agencies; Lincoln Nat] Bank, Boston; 
National Exchange Bank, Boston. 


Hard Wheat and Feed Grains, 


Milling Wheat as bought from farmers, without being 
handled to make grade. Stationson the C. & N. W. 
ty. and ©., St. P., M. & O. Ry., in South Dakota and 
Northwestern Iowa. 


ARCHER & HOWE, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


J. W. BOOTH & SONS, 
GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 


Ss Saks oe Nv eane 
JOHN C. LEGG, THOS. H. BOTTS. 
JOHN C. LEGG &CO., 
GHN BRAT 


Commission Merchants, 


CRAIN AND FLOUR, 
No. 212 Spear’s Wharf and 9 Patterson St., Baltimore, 


Special attention given to consignments of Wheat, Corn Oats 
and Clover Seed in car lots. Have large trade for Wheat suitable 
for milling purposes. 


D. C. STEWART. 
Grain and Commission, 


Proprietor IRON CITY GRAIN ELEVATORS, 
Capacity, 300,000 Bushels. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES ON ALL CONSIGNMENTS. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Office, 1019 Liberty Street, - PIT[SBURGH, PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1871. 
ESTABLISHED 1866. 


JOSEPH GOOD, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 


For the Sale of Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Hay, Mill 
Feed and Seeds, Etc. 


67, 68 and 69 Mitchell Building, 99 West Fourth Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Refer to National Lafayette Bank. 


RK. KR. CORDNER, 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y., 


BUYS Y§ Corn, Oats, Feed in Bulk 


or Sacked, C:ass Seeds, 
Baled Hay, Straw and 
any salable Produce in 


CAR LOTS. 


Freight Rate from the West is same as to New York. Corre- 


spondence from Dealers is respectfully solicited. 
REFERENCE: Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Bank. 


COMMISSION CARDS, 


JOHN MACLEOD 


A. J. SAWYER, 


A. J. SAWYER & CO., 
Duluth and Minneapolis, Minn., 


SHIPPING 
Grain Commission. 


CENTRAL ELEVATOR AND WAREHOUSE. 


CALLAHAN & SONS, 


ESTABLISHED 1856, 


Gor, Oats, hye, Hay, Mill Feed, Flour 


BUY FOR CASH. 
WILL MAKE LIBERAL ADVANCES .ON CONSIGNMENTS. 


Sts, - LOUISVILLE, KY, 


SHIP YOUR GRAIN 


Ea eo 


P.B.&C.C.MILES, 
Commission Merchants, 
PEORIA, ILL. 


LIBERAL ADVANCES, 
QUICK RETURNS. 


Established 1875. 


REFERENCES:—Commercial Nat. Bank, Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 
Peoria Savings Loan & Trust Co., Peoria. 


Established 1663, 


E. L. ROCERS & CO., 
Commission Merchants, 


FLOUR, GRAIN, SEED, HAY, 
135 8. Second Street, - (Chamber of Commerce Building) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal Advances made on consignments, 


nished gratuitously on application. Correspondence Solicited. 


REFER TO SEVENTH NATIONAL BANK OF PHILADELPHIA. 


O. VY. ECKERT. JAS. MC CLENAGHAN, J. C. WILLIAMS, 


ECKERT, WILLIAMS & 60., 
WHOLESALE COMMISSION 


And Dealers in Corn, Oats, Flour, Mill Feed, Hay, Etc. 


Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. 


Office and Warehouse, 309 & 311 Lake Ave, DULUTH, MINN. 


TELEPHONE 333-1, 


Bradstreet ag my Agence; 
REFERENCE: { State Bank of Duluth ee: 


Grain for Seed. Feed and Milling. 


E, R. ULRICH. E. R. ULRICH, JR. 


E. R. ULRICH & SON, 


vvwestern Grain Werchants 


And Shippers of Choice Milling White or Yellow Corn, 


Also Mixed Corn, White Oats, Mixed Oats and Choice Red Winter 


Milling at heat. Elevators and Storage along the Line of Wabash 


Ry., J, 8S. E Ry., Pawnee Ry., and St. L. N. & S. Ry. in Central 


Tiihois 
Office, First National Bank Building, 


SPRINGFIELD, - 


Market reports fur- 


ILLINOIS. 


_ COMMISSION CARDS, 
FH, PEAVEY & 60, 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


Grain 
and 
Elevators. 


MINN. 
CHAS. E. LEWIS & CO., 
GRAIN GOMMISSION, 


3 Chamber of Commerce, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINWN- 


Liberal advances on consignments. Prompt returns, Ship us 
your Wheat, Barley, Flax, Rye. Grain, Provisions and Stocks 
bought and sold on margins. Write for our market circular. 


Robert McKnight & Sons, 
Commission Merchants, 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED, 
Nos. 2106 & 2108 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. - 


Merchants’ and Third National Banks, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


B. B. CONNOR & CO., 


ESTABLISHED IN 1854. 


Commission Merchants, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
HAY, GRAIN AND MILL FEED. 
Choice Hay and Cats a Specialty. 
164 and 166 Fourth St., —AND— 136 and 187 Bullitt St 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


A. B, TAYLOR & CO,, 


SHIPPERS OF 


GRAIN AND MILL FEED, 


Room 17, Chamber of Commerce, 


REFERENCES: { 


MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINNESOTA. 


LEMAN BARTLETT, 0. Z. BARTLETT. 


L. BARTLETT & SON, 
Grain and Produce Commission Merchants 


BARLEY a Specialty. 


Room 23, Chamber of Commerce Bldg, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Careful attention given to orders from Brewers, Malsters and Millers, 


ESTABLISHED 1864. 
MARTIN D. STEVERS & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 


GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS, 
218 La Salle Street, = CHICACO. 


SS 


Liberal Advances madezon Consignments, 


% ESTABLISHED 1865, 


SCHWARTZ BROS. 


1601, 1603 and 1605 North Broadway, 


% INCORPORATED 1886. *% 


COMMISSION 6CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GRAIN. GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS. Frour 


‘fs Lliberal Cash Adwances 


Made on Consignments. By 
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COMMISSION CARDS. COMMISSION CARDS, COMMISSION CARDS, 


J.J. BLACKMAN. G. W. GARDINER 


. SHIP YOUR GRAIN TO 
J.J. BLACKMAN & CO., The Henry W. Brooks Co, THE VAN DUSEN-HARRINGTON CO., 
Commission Merchants, | Grain, ay, Flour, Grits, Meal & G. S. Meal, MINNEAPOLIS; 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Sereenngs and Corn Gonis, | “SANNA Gsm wine Gozztot | THE VAN DUSEN-ELIOT CO., 
37 Water Street, - - NEW YORK. E. F. Brooks, Manager. J cat hent Fla. To Secure Be cin ts. Returns. 


THE KEYSTONE IRON WORKS C0, °"===== 


Manufacturers and Dealers MILL AND ELEVATOR MACHINERY. AMERICAN MILLER 


in all kinds of 
PUBLISHED BY 


Agents for Barnard & Leas Separators and Cleaners. (Send for Catalogue.) MITCHELL BROS. COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


WORKS NEAR END OF “L” R°Y BRIDGE, KANSAS CITY, KAN. 


P.O. ADDRESS, STATION “A,” - - - KANSAS CITY, MO.| $1.00 PER ANNT™M 


“SYKES” Rooting, (tier 


nnn nnn nn nnn nnnnnnnnnrnnnnnrnenncrecceeeeeenreeenrnenceeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee seer SD 
pamepe wa rox me one wy o/ FOR THE CELEBRATED 1] 
ron in variet: aded d 
Crimped Sheets. Pat. Sheet Metal LA TH. SS SS eee CORRUGATED ERON; 


Samples and catalogue. All sizes and weights, by the Square or in Car Load Lots, for Elevator Construc- 


CHICAGO STEEL & IRON ROOFING C0. Chicago, Ill. tion, etc. Write to us for Catalogue of Materials and BOTTOM PRICES. 
SYKES IRON & STEEL ROOFING CO., ©! 5: Morgan st.. chicago 


and NILES, OHIO. 


Conveuing, Elevating » Power Transmission Machinery 
H. W. CALDWELL & SON, 


GENERAL MACHINISTS, 
127, 129, 131, 18338 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, - CHICAGO, ILL, 


AVERY PLAIN 

ano CALDWELL-AVERY 
CORRUGATED 
SEAMLESS STEEL 


Within Hiss CALDWELL STEEL CONVEYOR. BUCKETS 


saath Bend" 


Wood Split Pulleys, 


Will Not Slip on AUTOMATIC POWER GRAIN SHOVELS. 
Shaft. No Danger 
Ea Fire. LARGE AND COMPLETE STOCK FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 


SPROCKET WHEELS, LINK BELTING, COTTON, RUBBER AND LEATHER BELTING, ELEVATOR BOOTS, 
BOLTS AND BUCKETS, SPOUTS, GEARING, FRICTION AND JAW CLUTCHES, HANGERS, SHAFTING, ; 
PILLOW BLOCKS, IRON PULLEYS, SET COLLARS, TAKE UP BOXES, TURN HEADS, PERFORATED METAL, WIRE CLOTH, ETC. ~ ETC. 


THE “STAR VENTILATOR JO H NSO N &F Fl 5 LD CO. 


Made. of tpg Tron, Done or * ass, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Tedeg < 
(Sa 
SEPARATO 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 

Than any other machine now be for similar purposes. Light Runnin 

Large in Capacity, Perfect in Mey ae and with GREA 
STRENGTH — DURAB 'y. 

These machines have no equal. PTED and INDORSED by many of the 
largest Mills and El Hlevaters in the country. 

MADE IN DIFFERENT SIZES TO sult DIFPEREAT. REQUIREMENTS. 

Send for circular with testimonials and pri 


JOHNSON & FIELD eh a re RACINE, wis 


wie 
ward Draughts. For ventilating Mills, 
Factories, Founc varies . Breweries; also Churches 
Schoolhouses, Theaters, in fact ALL KINDS 
buildings. 


Peenitonnacrornnenssttat 


There is None Equal to 
the “Star, 
pue send 10J aA 


rt 


If yo ‘ou are Building, write us for acopy of our 
book: “A Tin Roof.” 
MERCHANT & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY, LONDON, 


American Elevator and Grain Trade. 
MIRCHEEL EON 0. CHICAGO. 
$1.00 PER ANNUM. 
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THE “EUREKA” DAT CLIPPER. 


’ , 


ORE of these machines are in use than of 


any other kind. We believe this to be a fact. 


- else we would not state it. They give entire and 


perfect satisfaction in every case. They do their 


work in the most faultless manner. They are noted 
for their extraordinary durability. Their capacity 


may be implicitly relied upon. They are reason- 


able in cost. This year the demand promises to be 


large. We are now very busy on orders. We sell 
them under the strongest guaranty. They will suit 
you. They will meet your requirements better, and 
make you more money than any other machine 


offered for like service. This is a strong assertion. 


We are entirely ready to make it good. Write us 


for prices, terms, and evidence of merit. We build 


seven different sizes, the capacities ranging from 50 


bushels to 500 bushels per hour. You want the 


best, you can get it of us, and only of us. 


SS: HOWES:.... SILVER CREEK, N.Y. 


fh 
“Fae reputation of this machine is world-wide. You've heard 
of it even if you’ve never seen or used it. There’s nothing 


like it, or so good as it, on top of the earth. It is good in 
materials, in workmanship, in finish, and is entirely unequaled in 
operation. It’s a machine you can tie to, Seven 1egular sizes. 


S. HOWES, Silver Creek, N.Y. 
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SAVE $5 


BY BUYING OUR 


TULL 


3-H, P, ENGINE 
> and 4-H. P, BOILER 


TFIS RIG IS ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
THE RUNNING OF ELEVATORS. 


We build these Engines from 3-H, P. to 10-H, P. 


‘For 8200. 


WE ALSO BUILD THE 


IRON SIDES 
ELECTRIC MOTOR. 


WE WILL SELL A 2-H.P. 
MOTOR FOR $190. 


Send for Circulars with Prices and Terms 
and be convinced of where you shall buy. 


J. L. & H. W. HIGH, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


HIGH BROS. & C0,, 


123 North 8rd Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


BOILER AND ENGINE COMPLETE. 


Malleable, SS 
DON’T BUY 


Steel, 
Wrought and 
Special. 
SEND FOR 


Reduced Prite List, Until you have our Catalogue 


and Terms. Address 


036000 & THOMPSO 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


ELEVATORS, 
CONVEYORS. 


—_——=- 


THE JEFFREY MFG, C0.,|J- L- OWENS & Co., 


Manufacturers of 
122 East First Avenue, 
The DUSTLESS 
COLUMBUS, - - OHIO. 


Grain and Flax 


- SEPARATOKS. 


To clean all kinds 
of Grains and Seeds, 
made in different 
=" psizes to suit differ- 
y ent requirements. 
Send for Catalogue 
Address, 


Chicago Branch, 48 South Canal St. 


SUBSCRIBE 
FOR THE 
AMERICAN MILLER, 
PUBLISHED BY 
Mitchell Bros. Co., Chicago. 
$1.00 PER ANNUM. 


with Tootimonials and Prices. 


ROPER’S PRACTICAL HAND-BOOKS FOR ENGINEERS 


Combined Engine & and Boiler, CN 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


Architects 


412 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


and 


On 


- MINNESOTA. 


Builders 


a. OF ALL KINDS OF 
Transfer, Mixing, Cleaning, Storage, Marine and Country 


ELEVATORS. 


Builders during last season of Union Pacific Elevator, Kansas City, Capacity 
1,000,000 bushels; Canadian Pacific Elevator, at Richford, Vt., 
Capacity 500,000 bushels, and 75 Country Elevators. 


Jones, He Pays the Freight 


RAILROAD Track SCALES. 


Before purchasing, send 
for Price List of our Stand- 
ard Scales.—None better.— 
Hully Warranted.—All sizes 
made. 


—ADDRESS—— 


Jones of Binghamton 


Binghamton, N.Y. 


STILWELL’S PATENT 
LIME EXTRACTING 


HEATER AND FILTER 


COMBINED 
“ts the ONLY 
LIME-EXTRACTING 
HEATER 
that will prevent 
Scale In 
Steam Boilers, 
Removing all Im- 
purities from 
the water before 
it enters the 
Boller, 


Thoroughly Tested. 
OVER 8,000 


of them in daily use 


This cut is a fac- 
simile of the appear- 
|| ance of a No. 5 Heat- 
er at work on ordi- 
nary lime water, 
ziwhen the door was 


* Heater had been run- 
=— ning two weeks. 


Illustrated Cata 
alogues, 


STILWELL & BIERCE MFG. CO., 


DAYTON. OHIO. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES, 


We print Cards, 


Envelopes, Bill 
Heads, Letter Heads, Envelopes for mailing 
samples of grain, and General Job Printing. 
Address 
MURRAY PRINTING CO., 
2401 Cottage Grove Avenue, 
Cuicaeo, ILL 


Elevator : Mill Supplies 


Leather, Cotton, Rubber 


(2 Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 


3 = THE CASE MFG. CO... Columbus, 0. 


eee ee 
J, L. OWENS & CO., Minneapolis, Min. | THE KANNEBERG ROOFING CO.,CANTON,O. 


(The Originators of Strictly Genuine Steel Roofing.) 
-_—— Baw oCLUSEES OF — 


The KANNEBERG PAT, 


COBRUGATED IRON. 
(4 Sizes of Corrugations.) 

f Crimped Bdge Iron Roofing and 

Wy siding. Beaded Iron Siding and 

[J Ceiling, Water Proof Building Pa- 
Mil per, Ready Mixed Paints, Etc, 


IM oe 
Write for Cateleakst s, Price List and Samples. 


Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engir EEngimes.....scccccceees Price, fe oe Latest Improved, 
Hand-Book of the Locomotive..........+. .+++++ iste ar insh ulate avd Folded Lock Seam Roofing, | 
Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines......++++++++ = 3 00 —MADE OF— 
—— reel reg a es Soe Beetles... 2005 cenccssccccseces 1 fn ven Strictly Genuine Steel. 

mgineer’s Handy-Book. .........0.+eseeeeneecceeeees Perey. 

westions and Answers for Engineers .. Deby tendon eet = 300 
pie and Management of Steam ee en, eee! ss 200| IN THE FAMOUS PANHANDLE. 
Instructions and Suggestions for Engineers.......++.+++ ~ 200 te eel ome A pees Bationy) 
The Young Engineer’s Own B BOOK... ccccceecreeee: seeeeee < 3 OO | yeady started net 12% and over. Others will follow. 


These books embrace all branches of Steam Engineering—Stationary, Locomotive, Fire and 
Marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in all the duties of his calling, should provide 


himself with a full set. They are the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they Union. 


are so plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them. Address 


MITCHELL BROS. CO.,.’184 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


The finest part of Texas. Banking capital needed. 
Legal rate 10%. We sell new stocks at par, old ones 
at fair premium. Onur stocks held all over the 
We also sell choice 6% Municipal Bonds, 
yages. 25 years’ residence. 


and 5-year 8% Clty Mort, 
Vrite us for bank state- 


Abundant references. 
ments, circulars, ap 
_. City National Bank, Wichita Falls, Tex. 


THE GIBBS PATENT 
DUST PROTECTOR 


For protecting the nose and 
mouth from inhalations of dust 
which is killing thousands year- 
ly in mills, factories, elevators, 
ete. Nickel-plated Protector, 
AJ postpaid on receipt of price, 
$1.00. Nostamps. Return if not 
satisfactory. Agents wanted. 


GIBBS RESPIRATOR CO., 
36 LaSalle St., Chicago, 
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SOMETHING NEW, 


ma : 
mg | a If you want the finest run- 
ini ie) : ning and best cleaning Sep- 
/ arator call for the 


“PRINZ” 


THE ONLY MACHINE OF THE 
KIND IN EXISTENCE. 


Built with Cockle Separator Combined or WITHOUT, 


Nothing complicated and 
easy running. 


IVY Exe ee Le 


PRINZ & RAU MANUFACTURING C0., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


$1-00$1.5031.00 


FOR 


BOM 


FOR ONE YEAR. 


PUBLISHED THE FIRST DAY iF EVERY MONTH. You can get such value nowhere eres 


else for yourmoney. Many readers ee : 
PUBLISHED THE FIFTEENTH OF EVERY MONTH. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1873, 0 | ane eee cee ale 
Mie»: _|month. THE AMERICAN MILL- ESTABLISHED: IN 1882. 


ER and THE ELEVATOR are 
The Best Exponent of Moder Milling. 


offered at less than such a paper 


SEND FOR A SAMPLE OOPY, 


could be given for. You need them 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, both in your business, 


$1.00 PER YEAR. 


Zach number is worth the cost of an entire year’s subscription 
to every man in the trade. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. . : 
ADDRESS, | Two Papers a Month. paper of its class in the field, 


MITCHELL BROS, GO,, 1:4 ise cemeonn st. CHICAGO, ILL, 


Every miller is more or less interested 


in the Grain Trade. THe AMERICAN EL- 


EVATOR AND GrRaIN TRADE is the only 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 
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HERE IS THE BEST 


Corn Sheller and Cleaner on earth. Be sure and 
send your orders to Barnard & Leas Mfg.*Co., 
and get the best. 


il 


ee M wu 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO., 


WMOLINE, - - = ILLINOIS. 


| AGENTS 
J. F. PAYNE, M. M. SNIDER, 
Room 3, Chamber of Commerce, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 1323 Capitol Avenue, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
F. G. WALLACE, R. C. STONE, Sprinefield, Mo. 
Produce Exchange, TOLEDO, OHIO. STUART HARE, Enterprise, Kan. 
JOHN SYPHERS, Henderson, Ky. J.M. ALLEN, Lisbon, North Dakota. 


F. B. HOTALING, Cor. E. Water and Crape Sts., Syracuse, N. Y. 
WM. R. DELL & SON, 26 Mark Lane, London, E. C., England. 


~™ 
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TROMANRAUSER BROS,, 


Architects, Contractors, 
AND BUILDERS OF 


Grain Elevators. 


Country, Transfer, Mixing, Marine and Terminal 
Storage Elevator Plants. 


Plans Submitted and Estimates Furnished. 


402 NEW YORK LIFE BUILDING, 
MINNEAPOLIS, - -: - 


| ae la 4) A AAA 


“i > 


| EY) wa Se KA ( 
a sit Oe Dy Y\ FAS 


Estimates furnished on application for 
Transfer, ee and Rees: Elevators. 


We inv ite pediaseegt of our 1 ee and yee Bees ce! Sain 


ROOM (24 BEERY BLOGK MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


J. C. KILNER, 
Secretary and Manager. 


York Foundry & Engine Co., 


YVYoR:E, 


NE BRASEA., 


—— MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN —— 


Mill and Elevator Supplies, Engines, Boilers, Pulleys, Shafting, 
PIPE AND STEAM FITTINGS. 


ALL KINDS OF CASTINGS MADE, 
Machine Work, Store Fronts, Water Works Castings, Ete. 


SEND FOR CATALUGUE OF MACHINERY, 


Mention This Paper, 


ELEVATOR ENGINES, 


Upright and Horizontal, Statlonary and Semi-Portable. 


ALL SIZES UP TO TWENTY-SIX HORSE POWER. 


Diustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York, 


Please 


J. A. CAMPBELL. 


CLYDE T’. CAMPBELL 
OVER 30 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


J. A. CAMPBELL & SON,, 


9117 N Street, LINCOLN, Die; 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


Modern in Design, Durable in Construction, and Eco- 
nomical and Convenient to Operate. 


We use our own inventions to secure durability and convenience. Write us for 
fall specifications and estimates and save a heavy expense in fern: or operating 
a wasteful and ill-contrived eleva‘or. 


FRANK KAUCHER, 


GRAIN ELEVATOR ARCHITECT, 


A Complete Plant of Any Known Capacity Under One Contract. 


410 German American Bank Blidg., 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


FOR B15. OO 


We will send complete 


PLANS, 
SPECIFICATIONS, 
BILL OF LUMBER, 
BILL OF CUPS, 
BELTING, 
MACHINERY, 
NAILS, ETC., 


For a 5,000 bushel elevator 
that will cost about $1,000 
complete including horse 
power, 
(Same as accompanying 
cut.) 


TELEPHONE No, 225. 


For particulars address 


"GUASEE eLEVAROD 2 CO. 


78 MONROE STREET, " F CHICACO, ILL. 


ELEVATORS 4» 
WAREHOUSES 


When covered with our STAMPED CORRUGAT- 
ED IRON are FIRE&, Wind and Water-proof. 
We also make and carry in stock Iron CEILING, 
ROOFING, ARCHES, LATH, etc. For descrip- 
tive Catalogue, Prices, etc., address 


THE GINCINNATI GORRUGATING CO., 


PIQUA, ©. 
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BARNETT & RECORD, JAMES STEWART & CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
DESICNERS AND BUILDERS 


GRAIN ELEVATORS —on exnos— 
secon soswaraccom  |GRAIN ELEVATORS, 


For Receiving Grain in Country Towns, 
PILE DRIVING AND DOCK BUILDING 


TRANSFER, MIXING#*"STORAGE ELEVATORS, IN ANY PORTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


We issue no catalogue, but have a large assortment of plans to 
submit on short notice, 


Architects and Builders ot 


: WE REFER BY PERMISSION TO 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


UNITEv ELEVATOR CO.,, St. Louis, MERCHANTS ELEVATOR CO., St. Louis, 
CENTRAL ELEVATOR CO,, St. Louis. E, O. STANARD MILLING CO., St. Louis, au& 


37 & 38 Corn Exchange, 460 Drake Block, Pgh pater pee aa OHIO yer W. W. Peabody, Gen. Mgr. Chicago, 


and Bethalto, Ill. 
OHIO & MISSISSIPPI R. R. CO., J. F. Barnard, Pres. & Gen. Mgr., Cincinnatl. 


MINNEAPOLIS LOUISVILLE, NEW ORLEANS & TEXAS R. R. CO., James M. Edwards, Vice Pres’t. and Gen 
5 ST. PAUL. Mgr., Memphis. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND CORN MILLS. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR FLOUR MILLS, HOMINY MILLS AND ROLLER PROCESS CORN MILLS. 


MEAL AND CRAIN DRYERS. 28 SIZES AND STYLES OF 
Horse Powers, Engines, Pulleys, Belting, 
Corn and Wheat Cleaners, PO RTA BLE CO RN MI L LS, 
Elevator Cups and Bolts, : With or Without Bolts and Crushers. 
Hominy Mills, Roller Mills, 
Meal Bolts and Purifiers, 


And Everything needed in the Handling 
and Grinding of Grain. 


Received First Premium at Cincinnati, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Louisville and Indian- 
apolis Fairs and Expositions. 


aPRaP MnP Radda PaPN aA aA Masts G PN aPRah MAME sd Nar RaP Nah Madea s REE 


Send $20.00 for working plans of a 
5,000-bushel Grain Elevator costing 
$1,000.00, complete with power and ma- 
chinery, warranted to handle grain faster 
and cheaper than any other known device. 
Also, larger sizes the same ratio in price. 
Catalogue, with plans and full prices of 
machinery, sent upon application. 


AAA a el el el el el Ca kl ee el el el el lah lah ae a 


NORDYKE & MARMON CO., - Indianapolis, Ind. 


BUY the Leaser Patent Self Operating Grain Cleaner 


opesanrtomenectte| 4 WHE LEFFEL WATER WHEEL & ENGINE CO. 


grain It will clean three times 
as fast as a fanning mill, and Build a Splendid Line of 
omy | 
7) \ netuen OIL 
FLUE BOl ERS | 


can be adjusted while in motion, 
to clean as good as desired. It 
8, 12,16 and 20 Horse Power. 
High in Grade. Low in Price. Strictly First- 


= farmer’s size, but is especially 

= adapted to warehouses. Price, 

* $30.00. I will make any size re- 
quired. 


need not be touched except to 
class, In design and construction SUPERIOR 


dump in grain. Five sieves go 
with each cleaner, to clean any 
to all others. Write for ENGINE PAMPHLET. eee 
dress _us in full as follows: Subscribe for the American Elevator and Grain 


kind of grain. Floor space 30x40 
Ad § 
=: THELEFFELWATER WHEEL & ENGINE CO, | Trade and the American Miller; both one year 


inches, five feet high. This isa 
Warehousemen will do well to buy one to sell to 
Greenmount Ave., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A, | $150, Address MITCHELL BROS, CO., Chicago. 


farmers as I will give exclusive right to only one man at 
each station to sell. Warehousemen will please paste 
this up in warehouse where farmers can see it, 

Send for descriptive circular and references. 


JOBEPH LEARER, Patentes and Manufacturer, Dumont, Minn 
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SAVE YOUR CAPITAL. 


Cheap Storage. 
No Fire. 


Cheap Power.—Farmers Give it. 


SSS 


JOHN S, KIDD'S PORTABLE STEEL ELEVATOR AND WACON DUMP, 


For Dumping and Elevating from either SLEDS or WAGONS 


BAR CORN or POTATOES as well as any kind of SMALL GRAIN. J.S. KIDD, Des Moines, Iowa: 


Dumps and elevates a load in TWO MINUTES. 
NO JERK ON HORSE OR JAM OF WAGON. 


Farmers rather elevate their loads on this machine than pull up 
grades or dump on the old style dumps. 


CANADIAN PATENT FOR SALE. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS 
ADDRESS 


Cheap Buildings. 
Costs Less than any other Practical Machine for Handling Grain. 


Quantity Unlimited.—Machine will Handle it. 


Cheap Insurance. 


—= 


READ THE FOLLOWINC: 


OpersBort, Iowa, November 14, 1890. 


Your Portable Elevator works smoothly and well, and to our entire satisfaction. We have stored 
40,000 bushels of oats with it, 30,00 bush-ls of which were handled in four weeks, and 2,500 bushels in 
one day. Much more could have been handled with ease. The heaviest load was 109 bushels. Our 
buildings are each 20x120 feet, 12 feet studding and the machine fills them to the collar beam by mak- 
ing but three openings in the roof. Our man handles it easily, although he is nota mechanic, and 
two horses have moved it without trouble. Farmers say they hau rather dump on it than on the two 
raildump. We were doubtfv! at first that it would work, but we are now more than satisfied with it. 
We could not well do without it as we would have to shovel the oats twice to fill the buildings once 
from the wagon and again inside the building. It not only does the work better and in less time, but 
Saves waite an expense and wastes no grain, We assure you we cannot speak too highly of it, as it 
fully fills your claims for it, Yours, COY, CASS & co. 


J.S. KIDD, Des Moines, Iowra. 


CORN ™ FEED ROLLS 


FOUR SIZES: Gxl2, 9x°4, 9x18, 9x24—TWO BREAKS EACH, 


DO YOU NEED ONE THIS FALL? 


Fast Crinders. 
Fine Crinders. 
No Stone Dressing. 
They Save Time, 
Power 
* Attention. 


T. O. Krtgourn of Spring Valley, Minn., 
says: ‘Tam grinding 85 bushels of mixed 
feed by the watch on a 9x18 Allis 2-bteak 
Roller Mill.” 

Hundreds of other users speak as highly. 


Our Prices Will Surely Win Your Order, 


poe ye OlsSs Ong 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, 


BELTING, 
AND ALL KINDS OF 


MILL AND ELEVATOR 
SUPPLIES; 


THE EDWARD P. ALLIS CO. 


RELIANCE WORKS, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


NO SKILLED ENGINEER. 


The Shipman Automatic Steam Engine, 


Petroleum, Kerosene Oil and 
Natoral Gas Fuel. 


1, 2, 4, 6 and 8-HORSE POWER, 


STATIONARY AND MARINE. 


Automatic Fuel and Water Supply. 


The most reliable, efficient and satisfactory power 
? nt ’ 
for small elevators, elevating water, and all 
’ g > 
purposes where a smal! amount of 
power is required. 


SHIPMAN ENGINE C0,,2°° *BB%.Si°%nass, 
STILL ON TOP. 


Perhaps the highest compliment that could be patd the “ SALEM ” Bucket is the fact that 


during the past few years 
Its Shape Has Been So Closely Imitatea 


By other manufacturers as to infringe our patented 
rights, but experience reveals the 
IMPERFECTIONS OF IMITATIONS, 
And we therefore take it as a further compliment to the 
“SALEM” Bucket that some of its old patrons who 
were Induced to Try the_Imitations bave 
now returned to the “SALEM” Bucket, 
thereby acknowledging it to be the most 
satisfactory. Don’t be deceived by other makes of 
Buckets that are claimed to be ‘“‘just as good.” Insist 
upon having the Original and Reliable Salem 
Bucket. All legitimate Salem Buckets are plainly 

marked with the word _A TaFo I. 


W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Mfrs., Salem, Ohio, 
THORNBURGH & GLESSNER, Gen’! Agents, Chicago. 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CoO., 


Dealers in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, 
Blue Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 
¢ 115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. POP CORN. 
Warehouses:< 104, 106, ivs & 110 Michigan St, OFFtcEs, 115 KINZIE ST 


1600 to 1614 Clark St. CHICACO, ILL. 


0 “SALEM! 0 
ELEVATOR BUCKET 
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ss CELEBRATED 


A.P.DICKEY GIANT GRAIN ‘ae 


THE STANDARD IN THEIR LINE. 


"GRAIN CLEANED TO A ee ae 


Manufactured in any desired size and pattern, 
with capacities to accommodate the largest Eleva- 
tor and Flouring Mills, or small Warehouses for 
hand use. Single and Double. End and Side 
Shake, and Dustless Separators, both Under and 
Over Blast. 


Tom 


Over-Blast Suction Separator, 


[Mi 


The Quadruple Suction Dustless Separator. Four sepa- 
rate suctions, independent of each other with sieves and 
screens, requiring less power, less floor space, lower in 
height, needing less bracing, has better and more perf ct 
separat’ons, and furnished with the only perfect force fred 
and mixer on the market Guaranteed to clean Grain to any 
tH == = desired standard without waste once through this machine 
———— = ===. twice as well as any machine made. 


For aieaiiers and Prices Address 


: - For farm use, with or without Baggers and Ele- 
a = = acine iS vators. These machines cannot be beat for the 
a & | | | j i =purpose of testing in large Elevators. 


| REGAN 
ara CLIPPER vapor exectro ENGINES 


Gas or Gasoline for Fuel. 1-2 to 10 Horse Power. 


—_|No Boiler, No Flame, 
OAT CLIPPER AND SEPARATOR. No Fire, - No Danger. 


Parties who intend putting in an Oat 


z - : k F 1s li Battery. 
Clipper, would do well to investigate Sieben PAL, ronT Small Raktoryse) 
: : Adapted to run Elevators and Feed Mills, and Guaranteed not to cost for Fuel over 
a new Machine which lam now manu- 2 cents per hour per Horse Power. 
- facturing, and which I claim is the YOU TURN THE SWITCH—ENGINE DOES THE REST. 


most perfect Oat Clipper made to-day 


Capacity over one thousand bushels THOMAS K ANE & COMPANY, 


rh . 
A ield bode 137 & 139 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Catalogue on application. 


E30STON 1S bee NG COMPANY, 


(Established 1828.) 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS 


INDIA RUBBER GOODS 


—FOR— 


Mechanical Purposes. 


For particulars call on or address, 


LOUIS GATHMANN, 


SALESROOMS: 
— MANUFACTURER OF—— 100 Chambers St.............. New mi rk 
109 Madison St. .Chicago, Il. 
21 South Charles St. Baltimore , Md. 
. - s = 9th and, W ashington Ave . St. Louis, Mo. 
arden City Flour Mill Machines B18 West Lith St... kansas City, Mo 
- 380 Bas st We ater St..... Milwaukee, Wis 
225 E, ith Ste... ce: ize Pani. 


2 and 4 Califcrnia St..... San Francisco. 
915 Was hington Aye , So... Minne 2a polis. 


'256, 258 Gnd 260 Devonshire Street,~'-) BOSTON. 


Cor. LAKE AND PEORIA STS, $Ghicago, III! 
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DES MOINES MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


ELEVATOR MAGHINERY & SUPPLIES! 


ea aS a Sf es i Sc SSS 


tron Pipe Fittings and Brass Goods, Pulleys, Shafting, Elevator Buckets and Gears. 


Correspondence Solicited. Estimates Furnisheé for Complete Plants. 


Office and Works: I01 to 121 E. Court Ave., Des Moines, la. 


CAMBRIDGE ROOFING CO. 


Np p 
~ 4 OAM BRIDGE 
“ww OHIO, 


MANUF’RS OF 


ALSO 
PLAIN 


ROLLED, 


STEEL ano 
Crimped cdge, : 
Corrugated ayo Beaded 


a i. ACENTS 
Iron Roofing, Siding & Ceiling, WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES. O.4.4,.4,4,.4 


A_SELF-CONTAINED 


‘ENGINE 


SELF-SETTING 


STEEL BOILER. 


A COMPLETE POWER PLANT, 


; | > ag “THE PROBLEM Is eI ! 
YS WY Bi 6 | Soe 


HERE AND NOW. 


You don’t have to wait for pleasant weather! You don’t haye to lose precious time! Get our prices. 
Engines and Boilers always on hand. 


Engine Department RACINE HARDWARE MEG. CO., Racine, Wis 


CORRUCATED IRON, | 


Fire Proof, Lightning Proof, Cheap as Lumber. 
same Wire Fencing, Metal Shingles, Building Paper, E 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND MENTION THIS PAPE 


\ 


pL 


4 


In addition to about 4,000 Standard and Junior 


ENGINES, 


551 Compound Engines 
have been built during three years to July 1, 


= bik 
Re = 


i: 


a 


SLOW SPEED RAILWAY GENERATOR. 
125, 250, 500 Horsr-Power. 


Also Direct Connected Slow Speed Alternating Dynamos of equivalent 
capacity. 


For Circulars and Estimates on Complete Plants, address our Engineers. 


5 THE WESTINGHOUSE MACHINE COMPANY. 4 
a) PITTSBURGH. PENNA.U.S.oF A. Caza 


% 

») Ky 
SiS 
yw» 

jays? 


UU 
Ab 
a 


\ 
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M. F. SEELEY. J. 8. SEELEY. C. R. DELAMATYR 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR. 
SEELEY, SON & C0, 


FEEMONT, NEB., 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 


Stands at the head for Convenience and 
Economy of Operation. 

You cannot build a first-class modern 
elevator without using some of our inyen- 
tions, so you bad better apply to us for 
plans and specifications and saye royalties. 
A large number of persons are using our 
appliances and may expect us to call on 
them for royalties in the near future. 

Also furnish all kinds of Machinery, 
Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shellers, Belts 
and Bucket 8, etc., etc. 

We build Elevators In all parts of the 
United States and Canada. 

te"With our experience, we can save 
you on these Items more than cost of 
Plans. Correspond with us, and save 
costly mistakes, 
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Twe “EUREKA” OAT CLIPPER. 


ORE of these machines are in use than of | 
| 


any other kind. We believe this to be a fact. 


else we would not state it. They give entire and 


: erfect satisfaction in every case.. They do their 
Za 7A SS SE P y y 


=a TF 4 work in the most faultless manner. They are noted 


for their extraordinary durability. Their capacity 


may be implicitly relied upon. They are reason- 


able in cost. This year the demand promises to be 


large. We are now very busy on orders. We sell 
them under the strongest guaranty. They will suit 


you. They will meet your requirements better, and 


make you more money than any other machine 


offered for like service. This is a strong assertion. 


We are entirely ready to make it good. Write us 


for prices, terms, and evidence of merit. We build 


seven different sizes, the capacities ranging from 50 


bushels to 500 bushels per hour. You want the 


best, you can get it of us, and only of us. 


S. HOWES, .2i. SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


a ~~ es = a 


THE ‘EUREKA’ oitic SEPARATOR. 


HE reputation of this machine is world-wide. You've heard 


of it even if you’ve never seen or used it. There’s nothing 


like it, or so good as it, on top of the earth. It is good in 


materials, in workmanship, in finish, and is entirely unequaled in 


operation. It’s a machine you can tie to. Seven regular sizes. 


S. HOWES, Silver Creek, N.Y. 
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| WE ARE HEADQUARTERS 


As ALL kinds of MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


— FOR— 


Grain Elevators and Mills, 
SUCH AS 
SHAFTING, PULLEYS, HANGERS, 
PILLOW -BL OCKs, CLUT CHES, Ot ae 
GEARS, SPROCKETS, SET COL ARS 
E-UP BOXES CRANE. SPOUTS, 
LE ATHER, eh corron AnD LINK BELTING 
“PL LE axp “SWIVEL” GRAIN S POUTS, 
TOR ee BUCKETS AND BOLTS, 
“SPIRAL” AnD aaa vir CONVEYO 
“PLATFORM,” “DUMP” anp > “HOPPER” SCALES 
GRAIN SCOOPS anp POWER GRAIN SHOVELS. 
——ALL SIZES OF 
Farm and Warehouse Fanning Mills, 
GRAIN TESTERS, SEED TESTERS, 
PERFORATED METALS, WIRE CLOTH, 
Power Car Pullers, Oat Clippers, Dustless 
Receiving Separators. 
POLISHERS, SEPARATORS, GRADERS, 
CORN SHELLERS, STEAM ENGINES, FLAX REELS 
AND. SPECIAL FLAX MILLS, “OVERHEAD,” 
‘SWEEP” anv “TREAD” HORSE.POWERS, 
BAG ‘TRUCKS, SIX-WHEEL WAREHOUSE TRUCKS, ETC. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 
Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota, 
N. & S. Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas. 


nA Ue | If you don’t 
= a es ) === 7 SEE WHAT YOU 
EO K of WANT, 
ASK FOR IT. 
We have got it. 


‘For Oainloaus and Prices address 


EH. PEASE MFG. C0.., 


RAOCIND, vvxs. 


CMGARG-ENS>OS 


SEE OPPOSITE PACE. 
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GRAIN ELEVATOR MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 


Ore Sse craAlTy 


Is to Furnish Every Description ot 


MACHINERY «SUPPLIES 


Required for the Equipment or Repairing of 


GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Such as: 
“SWEEP” and ‘‘TREAD” HORSE POWERS, 
GAS ENGINES, OIL ENGINES, STEAM ENGINES. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, HANGERS, 
PILLOW- BLOCKS, CLUTCHES, COUPLINGS 
GEARS, SPROCKETS, SET COLLARS, 

TAKE-UP BOXES, CRANE- SPOUTS, 

- LEATHER, RUBBER, COTTON anv LINK BELTING. 
799 “e ” 
EXCELSIOR DOSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR, “FLEXIBLE” anv “SWIVEL” GRAIN SPOUTS. 
ELEVATOR BOOTS, BUCKETS anv BOLTS. 
Cleans, Separates and Grades Perfectly. «gpr~RAL” anp “BELT” CONVEYORS. 
HAS NO SUPERIOR IN THE WORLD. “PLATFORM,” “DUMP” anp “HOPPER” SCALES, 

GRAIN SCOOPS, anp POWER GRAIN SHOVELS, 


——ALL SIZES 0F—— 


FARM AND WAREHOUSE FANNINC MILLS. 


GRAIN TESTERS, SEED TESTERS, 
PERFORATED METALS, WIRE CLOTH, 


Power Car Pullers, Oat Clippers, Dustless 


Receiving Separators, 
POLISHERS, SEPARATORS, GRADERS, 
FLAX REELS AND SPECIAL FLAX MILLS 
“OVERHEAD,” “SWEEP” ann “TREAD” HORSE POWERS, 
BAG-TRUCKS, WAREHOUSE TRUCKS, ETC, 


. 


< WILL P4y 


COUNTRY ELEVATORS. 


PECIAL 
FLAX MILLS 


ARE 
SUPERIOR 


TO ALL OTHERS. 


c 
re 


0 


ey =. You 
iP AES d 


TO GET OUR 


CATALOGUES 


PRICES a a 
Pease Dustless "Beparkior for Ware- pees ao 
houses and Mills. SUPERIORITY 


BEFORE BUYING 


CAN 
MAKE 
1,2or3 

GRADES 
OF 
GRAIN. 


EXCELSIOR SEPARATOR AND GRADER. 


The Finest Wheat ov Barley Machine 
on Earth. 


SAFEST, 
MOST DURABLE 


—AND— 
POWERFUL FULLER 
KNOWN. 


HANDLES 1 to 2 
Loaded Cars atonce 
on STRAIGHT and 
LEVEL TRACK 
and pro-rata on 
GRADES and, 
CURVES. 


“HERCULES” POWER CAR PULLER. 


OUR FLAX REELS 


Are Adopted and in more General Use by 


x THE MOST EXTENSIVE FLAX HANDLERS 
EXCELSIOR JUNIOR Throughout the United States, than any similar Machines made, 


ELSEWHERE. 
ane LT 
Oat Clipper, and Wheat and 
. Barley Polisher, is the Sim- 
“Wells” Warehouse Mill.—Extra plest, Most Compact, LIGHT- 


FAMOUS rower” CLEANERS 


Large Capacity. 18T Running, Quickest Ad- 
i justable Machine of its kind 
made, 


WE FULLY WARRANT 


AMBER— DOUBLE FLAX. REEL = = = 


MANUFAGCTU RED- BY THE- 


SUPERIORITY 


The Successful Combination of 3 MACHINES IN ONE. 


Mi SHER OF THE 
ekcreaee | Nel MATERIALS USED, 
Rac cwis: Ge | peewee 8S € B\ 
z s re ie THE CONSTRUCTION and 
ae OPERATING QUALITIES 
OF ALL OUR 
MACHINERY, 
EXCELSIOR COMBINED 7 OB) SB) = 9-2 —\—) 
Oat Clipper. Polisher, Separator, Grader and —ALL— 


General Dustless Elevator Separator. LETTERS CAREFULLY 


This Machine has no Legitmate Rival in the World, 


Made with 1, 2 or 4 Reels in one Chest, and with or without 


“scalping Shoe.” 


Send for particulars. To. Reels of any desired style or dimensions made to order. 


E. H. PEASE MFG. CO., RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 


SEE OPPOSITE PACE. 


176 AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


THE MONITOR GRAIN CLEANERS === 


The Superiority of these Machines over all others is best demonstrated 
a eo by the evidence of those who are using them. 


Sg 


Dictaten. ; Kansas Coty, Ko., Feb. 10, 1891. 


THE MipLanpb ELEVATOR Co. 


Messrs.Huntley,Cranson & Hammond, 
Silver Creek, N.Y. 2 


t 


Gentlemen, - | 
Your Separators, which during the past summer you put into 

our million and half million sleveunre at this point, are giving ex- 
cellent antistactiwaaneta our yuperintenieee who has had long exper- 
ience in the elevator bus inesee states to us that they are the best 
Separators he has ever operated. P 

We have four No.8 Warehouse Separators in the Union Pacific 
Elevator, and six No.8 Separators in the Santa Fe Elevator. 

We Sitely add to this, as a recommendation, that when we 
are in need of more, we shall not look further than your Company. 
Yours truly, i * 23 i 


The Midland Elevator Co. 


Cle P Re 


Pres. 


A complete line of these machines can be seen and full information obtained at our Western Branch, 63 and 66 South Canal Street, Chicago, Ill. 


HUNTLEY, CRANSON & HAMMOND 


Write for Circular, Prices, Ete. SiL.vV ER OoOREEE, IN. Y-., wu. Ss. A. 


B, F, RYER, | seit hati ds t Chicago, HII, HENRY SIMON, ; 20 Mount Street, MANCHESTER, ENG., 


CENERAL ACENT FOR EUROPE. 


